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SOME PROBLEMS OF FAIR COMPETITION. 
FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 


I. 

O say ‘‘fair competition,” is, according to some people, 
nothing more nor less than to say “fair brigandage.”’ 
To discuss the ethical problems which competition raises 
is in their estimation on a par with the attempt (which to- 
day is made only for children) to attach a halo to the head 
of Robin Hood. Business competition, they say, is in its 
essential nature nothing but war. It may be correctly 
represented by two kings marshalling their forces to seize 
each other’s territory; or, if you prefer, by two dogs fighting 
for a bone. Always and everywhere it is the attempt to 
gain through the ioss of another. To talk about applying 
the principles of morality to this brutal struggle is to talk 
nonsense. For morality involves precisely a regard for 
the interests of other human beings, and a consequent 
willingness to be satisfied with less than one has power to 
seize. Competition says: ‘‘Thou shalt starve ere I want’’; 
whereas morality says: “All men are brothers, and should 

treat each other as such.” 

This description of business competition may seem 
plausible at a casual glance. But a square look will show 
that it distorts fundamental facts. War involves two 
parties, one of whom can gain, if he succeeds in gaining at 
all, only at the expense of the other. But business com- 
petition cannot be represented by less than three parties, 
two competitors and a prospective purchaser. Business 
competition is the concurrent offering to this third party 
Vol. XXXI—No 2. 
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of services or other goods on the part of the competitors, 
as a result of which the former accepts the offer most 
favorable to himself and is in so far better served. Business 
competition is thus competition for the opportunity to 
serve. This is equally true whatever may be the motives 
involved. In fair competition that person gains the 
opportunity to serve who really makes the better offer. 
In return he receives the reward. The loss of the second 
competitor is thus only indirectly due to the action of his 
rival. It is due primarily to the act of the purchaser in 
choosing what he regards as the better alternative in 
preference to the poorer. No wrong is thereby done the 
rejected competitor unless it is the duty of the purchaser 
to choose the less advantage rather than the greater. It 
is impossible to see how this can be the case under any 
but exceptional circumstances. But if such a bizarre the- 
ory of duty is to be maintained, then we must insist that 
it is the customer, not the successful competitor who is 
primarily at fault. 

Accordingly if there is anything essentially immoral 
about competition it must lie not in the relation between 
competitor and competitor but in the relation between the 
purchaser and the competitors. This relation, it is obvious, 
may take a number of forms. Instead of waiting for the 
competitors to come to him the would-be purchaser may 
go out actively in search of them (shopping). He may 
inform one man of the offer of another, in order to obtain 
better terms than the former would have offered him 
spontaneously. He may refuse to buy at the terms offered, 
preferring either to wait for future opportunities, or if the 
article be not a necessity for him, not to purchase at all. 
This is what is called ‘‘the higgling of the market.” It 
must be carefully noted that apart from the use of intimi- 
dation and deceit, all bargaining consists essentially in 
some one of the above modes of activity. 

Is there, then, anything essentially immoral in actions 
of this sort? It is impossible to see how they differ in 
kind from accepting the best offer thrown without any effort 
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on one’s own part into one’s lap. It is true that when the 
transaction is consummated the customer may have paid 
less than he would have been willing to give if he had been 
compelled to choose between a higher price and not pur- 
chasing at all. It is equally true that the successful com- 
petitor might have been willing to sell at a lower price than 
that at which he actually sold, if he had been compelled 
to choose between selling at a lower price and not selling 
at all. But whether this unwillingness on the part of one 
or the other factor in the agreement was morally unjustified 
or not depends entirely upon what constitutes a “‘fair 
price’ in the premises. The bargainer may have been 
trying to ‘‘overcharge”’; or the would-be purchaser to pay 
less than the goods or services were ‘“‘worth.”’ In either 
case the party threatened with injustice is obviously en- 
titled to get better terms if he can. In cases of over- 
charging and underpaying alike, however, the wrong is 
not inherent in the competitive system as such, but is 
due to that spirit of selfishness which wherever it exists 
will in any conceivable economic system get the most for 
itself at the least cost that circumstances permit.! 

In so far as an economic system fails to secure the dis- 
tribution of goods at a fair price it is of course imperfect. 
It is equally imperfect if it fails to raise the produc:ion of 
goods to the maximum desirable. Production is just as 
much a moral issue as is distribution. As far as the indi- 
vidual is concerned his failure to do his part to increase the 
world’s store of goods is just as truly an exhibition of self- 
ishness as is his refusal to part with goods once created 
except at an extortionate price. An economic system, 
accordingly, must solve two problems, that of production 
and that of distribution; and if by any chance the full 
attainment of one end should prove to be incompatible 
with the full attainment of the other it must make the most 
satisfactory compromise that conditions at the time per- 





1 It may be said that the socialistic system makes it possible to determine 
what is a fair price, while a competitive system does not. I have dealt with 
this point, by inference at least, in an article in this JourNaL, Volume XXX, 
page 372, entitled, The Problem of a Fair Wage. 
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mit. If then it could be shown that the system of pure 
competition (which, as Mill and others have pointed out, 
does not exist to-day and probably never has existed, at 
least on a large scale) solves more satisfactorily, in the long 
run, than any other attainable system, the double problem 
of production and distribution, the fundamental objection 
to competition as inherently immoral would fall to the 
ground. 

Whether on the whole competition does work better 
than any other system which it would be possible to 
introduce and keep going is a question I do not mean to 
consider in this paper. I wish rather to discuss some im- 
portant corollaries that flow from giving it an affirmative 
answer. 

What, we shall inquire, will be the attitude of a man 
who accepts the affirmative answer and who also is per- 
meated through and through with a love of his fellow men? 
Obviously he will wish the competitive system to continue. 
If such a man enters business he will give his customers the 
best service of which he is capable, and he will take the 
rewards that come to him as a result of his success in offer- 
ing better services than his competitors—and he will take 
these rewards with a good conscience, just as he will ap- 
prove of anyone else accepting such rewards under the same 
circumstances. In every day business life the economic 
motive is indeed very frequently the mere selfish desire to 
get money. But a man who is guided by higher aims can 
without difficulty find a place for himself in the competitive 
system also, provided always that he believes that this 
system is on the whole the most satisfactory one at present 
available for supplying the economic wants of man. 

The socialistic writers beg the whole question when they 
urge the antithesis, as they are constantly doing, between 
‘a system of production which will be carried on for use 
and the present one which is carried on for profit.’”"! Where 
the producer is selfish and lazy he will, under any régime, 
competitive or socialistic, do the poorest kind and the 





1See H. W. Laidler, Socialism in Thought and Action, p. 123 and passim. 
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smallest amount of work he can possibly ‘‘ get away with.” 
Where he is selfish and ambit..us he will shape all his work 
so as to make the best possible show, and appearance will 
coalesce with reality only by accident. In either case, 
he will, whether alone or in co-operation with others, de- 
mand just as large a return for his services as he thinks he 
can possibly get, and will not hesitate to squeeze the orange 
for the last drop of juice. The socialists seem to suppose 
that under their régime ‘‘practically all incomes would 
have the form of salaries for services rendered the com- 
munity by the individual; and the different amount of 
those salaries would be determined by the collective judg- 
ment of the community, expressing itself through the 
organs of legislature and administration.’’ But to suppose 
that any given economic group, as the coal miners, will 
peacefully accept whatever wages ‘‘the collective judgment 
of the community ”’ decides to assign them, when by ‘“‘direct 
action” or any other kind of action they can obtain more, 
is to suppose the magical disappearance in socialistic 
society of that spirit of selfishness which is precisely the 
thing that gives its evil character to our own. 

Essentially the same criticism can be urged against the 
socialistic talk about ‘‘replacing competition with co-opera- 
tion.”” Co-operation may be a name for a purely external 
relationship, for the mere fact that, from whatever motive, 
one man helps another in the attainment of his ends. 
This form of co-operation obtains to-day between the 
customer and the competitors. All the latter are more 
than ready to serve him, and the one selected actually 
does so. But if co-operation means an inner spirit it may 
be just as wanting in a socialistic society as it often is 
to-day under competition. The co-operator, in other words, 
may have his eyes fixed singly upon what there is in it for 
him. In either system, then, the selfish and the unselfish 
man will act each after his kind. There is thus as much 
room in the competitive system for the good man and 
honorable service as there is in the socialistic for the bad 
man and eye service. And in both systems alike the bad 
man will look for the grafter’s or the bully’s pay. 
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There may be such a thing, then, as fair competition. 
As competition has two aspects, so a completely fair system 
would involve right relations, first between competitor 
and competitor, and second between buyer and seller. The 
two relationships are commonly inseparable. As far as a 
distinction is possible, however, this paper confines itself 
to the first. As between competitors competition is fair 
when each would-be seller seeks success solely by offering 
better service (including terms) than does his competitor. 
Competition is unfair when success is sought in any other 
way. 

II. 

This conception of the nature of competition and the 
distinction between fair and unfair competition supplies a 
complete justification of the code of morality traditionally 
acknowledged to be binding as between business men. 
It manifestly excludes the use of violence, intimidation in 
the sense of a threat to inflict a wrongful injury upon an- 
other, deceit, the making of certain contracts, and the 
breaking of most others. A study of the traditional code 
of fair competition would raise many interesting, important, 
and perplexing questions. But I do not mean in this 
paper to undertake this task, but rather to employ our 
definition for an appraisal of certain methods of competition 
which till within perhaps the last two or three decades 
passed largely without condemnation on the part of the 
general public, but which nevertheless are responsible to a 
very considerable degree for the total rejection of competi- 
tion as a system on the part of certain high-minded but all 
too hasty critics. The most important of these practices 
may be included under the name of predatory competition. 
By this is meant the direct attempt to cripple or destroy 
the business of a competitor by the device of selling one’s 
goods below cost. 

Predatory competition includes what is called local price 
cutting. This is a practice open only to corporations doing 
a business over a large territory. It consists in selling 
below cost in one locality where competition is keen, and 
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at a correspondingly higher price where competition is 
either non-existent or comparatively innocuous. But local 
price cutting, we must be careful to note, is only one 
form of predatory competition, although the most common 
one. Whatever and wherever an organization may sell, 
and whatever may be the means by which it plans to recoup 
its losses, the essence of the act is always the same. It is 
the selling of one’s goods (whether a single line or all lines) 
at such a price as would if continued lead to the seller’s 
own bankruptcy, with a view to ruining a rival or at least 
driving him out of some particular field. 

The wrongfulness of such action follows directly from 
our definition of fair competition. Having said this it 
might seem as if all we need do were to rest our case upon 
the correctness and adequacy of our definition. But the 
practice in question has vigorous defenders; and what is 
more important, is at present widely and severely con- 
demned by public opinion and forbidden by law only under 
certain conditions, and for reasons extraneous to the act 
itself. So that in the interests of clear thinking in morals 
and consistent action in law both the arguments by which 
it is defended and those by which it is commonly condemned 
need to be examined with some care. 

The common view seems to be that predatory competi- 
tion is not wrong per se, but only when it is practiced by the 
“‘trusts’’ or other very large corporations in an attempt to 
monopolize the trade of a certain territory or of the nation 
as a whole. Certainly it is placed under the ban of the 
law only when this condition applies. The position that 
it is wrong as between large concerns while quite innocent 
between smaller ones has been vigorously attacked by 
Mr. G. H. Montague.'! He takes the position that it is 
always and everywhere justifiable. The essential feature 
of his defense is the assertion that we cannot have one 
code for large businesses and another for small ones. He 
further alleges that selling below cost lowers the price to 
the consumer and is for this reason ‘‘the most innocent 





1The Atlantic Monthly, Volume 95, p. 414 (1905). 
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mode of competition conceivable.” Finally there runs 
through his paper as through most of the literature in advo- 
cacy of this practice the intimation, which with some writers 
appears as bald assertion, that this kind of a struggle con- 
tributes in the long run to economic progress because it 
leads to ‘‘the survival of the fittest.”” Thus, it is supposed, 
do things present and things to come all work together for 
good. 

The plea of lower prices need not detain us for more 
than an instant. When a ‘‘trust” lowers prices below the 
cost of doing business in one locality it takes pains to recoup 
itself amply in some other district. If it is not able to do 
so in any other place it will do it in the same locality at a 
later time when its battle has been won and its competitors 
killed off. In fact it ordinarily does both. 

The ‘‘survival of the fittest’’ is a catch phrase that has 
been used now for more than a generation in the discussion 
of social problems by a lot of people who are apparently 
unaware that the term is primarily a technical term in 
biology, bearing a highly specialized meaning which is quite 
different from the sense in which it is commonly used in the 
discussion of current social problems. In the economic 
world the fittest are those best fitted to do the world’s 
work; they are the fittest to serve. The survivors of preda- 
tory competition are likely to be those possessing the longest 
purse. But the possessors of the longest purse are not 
necessarily the fittest. Fitness for the industrial world 
includes intellectual ability, willingness and power to work, 
and character, in addition to financial resources. But 
financial resources often stand for nothing but luck, for 
luck plays at least as large a part in business success as 
the cards do in determining success in an evening’s game 
of whist. Sometimes the luck consists only in the fact 
that one happens to have been the first on the ground, as 
in the exploitation of much of the natural wealth of this 
country. Once more, financial resources may mean noth- 
ing more than a rich father, or father-in-law. Inherited 
wealth is playing an increasingly large réle in the business 
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world as we approach nearer to European business condi- 
tions. Finally, they may mean merely length of time 
that one has been in business. The defeated competitor 
may be a young man at present without any large amount 
of capital, but possessing ability and energy which would 
have insured him ultimately an adequate supply if he had 
not been crushed before he got a good start, and which 
would have made of him an efficient factor in productive 
industry. The possession of a long purse, therefore, is by 
no means the necessary concomitant of the personal quali- 
ties which fit men for a useful business life. 

Where there is a real disparity in economic fitness between 
competitors, this fact will in the course of time demonstrate 
itself through the ordinary processes of fair competition. 
In the long run, for the most part, customers will go, if 
they are permitted to do so, where it is to their interest to 
go. Predatory competition therefore is not needed to 
separate the economic chaff from the wheat; the normal 
processes of industrial life will attend to that. 

Mr. Montague argues that mere size cannot make a 
difference in a matter of right and wrong; that accordingly 
if predatory competition is fair (as is commonly admitted) 
between small units, it must be equally allowable in the 
hands of larger units. But this assertion (which is not 
above suspicion as a piece of logic) has a double edge. For 
we might accept it wholeheartedly and draw from it the 
conclusion that predatory competition is not justifiable as 
a weapon in the hands of any business organization, large 
or small. As against Mr. Montague and the man on the 
street alike, we must insist that as a matter of fact this is 
the only position which is compatible at once with those 
traditional standards of morality which all parties to the 
controversy profess to accept, and with an analysis of 
competition which succeeds in differentiating it from brig- 
andage. Thefundamental principle of traditional morality, 
both as incorporated in law and in any consistently worked 
out code of private morals is: So use your own as not to 
injure another’s. The fundamental principle of fair com- 
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petition, as revealed by a direct analysis of the competitive 
system itself, is that competition is fair in so far and only 
in so far as success is determined by superiority of service. 
Both roads lead to precisely the same terminus. 

We must, then, I believe, take issue not merely with 
those who like Mr. Montague claim that predatory com- 
petition is right for big business because it is right for small, 
but also with those who assert that although wrong for 
big business it is right for small. In opposition to this 
view I should claim that it follows from the very nature 
of fair competition that the direct attempt to ruin a com- 
petitor is, as such wrong, and its wrongfulness is therefore 
independent of the amount of the financial resources of 
either party. Predatory competition is indeed more 
dangerous in the hands of a big corporation than it is in the 
hands of a small retailer because (among other reasons) it 
is more likely to succeed in attaining its ends. But, to 
paraphrase a famous line, not success but low aim is crime. 
The wanton destruction of an efficient economic factor is 
always and everywhere a loss to society, for never has there 
been an over-supply of this kind of commodity. And as 
far as the victim himself is concerned, ruin always feels 
like ruin, whether a man’s loss be little or much. ! 

It should go without saying that selling below cost in 
order to market goods which cannot be got rid of under 
more favorable conditions, or in order to keep a factory 
running in an ‘‘off period,’ cannot be classed as predatory 
competition. The same may be said for selling below 
cost or giving away. goods for advertising purposes, where 
this is the real motive and where it therefore alone deter- 
mines the amount of money expended, the conditions 
under which it is done, ete. Under certain circumstances 
other people may find it difficult to say whether a given 
business house is, in so doing, laying itself open to the 





1 It follows from the preceding that in essence this form of competition was 
as wrong a century ago as it is to-day, even though the mischief done may not 
have been sufficiently great to attract general attention. The opposite posi- 
tion is taken in a valuable article in this JourNaL, The Morals of Monopoly 
and Competition, by Professor H. B. Reed, Volume XXVI, p. 258 (1916). 
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charge of predatory competition or not, but those in control 
know. And if there are some transition cases here which 
are difficult even for those immediately concerned to judge, 
this is no more than what happens in every department of 
conduct. 

We may if we choose subsume our conclusion under the 
ancient provision of the Eighth Commandment, and thus 
place it under the egis of our traditional morality. Viewed 
in one light a business may properly be regarded as a piece 
of property. If successful it certainly has a money value 
which may be sold as ‘‘good will.’”’ Therefore it may not 
be destroyed directly in the pursuit of merely selfish ends 
any more than may a farmer’s orchard. If the fruit 
trees fail to bear fruit, the owner can blame no one but 
himself. The same is true if a business withers away 
because an insufficient number of persons care to avail 
themselves of the services it offers. But the active direct 
destruction of the one is on precisely the same moral plane 
as the direct destruction of the other. 


III. 


A thoroughgoing and consistent application of the fore- 
going principles to economic life will produce a pro- 
found change in the ordinary conceptions of business 
morality. The common view is that a man has a right to 
adopt any selling (or buying) policy he chooses. He may 
sell at any price he wishes, to any one he wishes, on any 
terms he wishes, and he may withhold in such measure 
and at such times and under such conditions as he wishes. 
‘‘May not a man” it is asked ‘‘do what he wills with his 
own?” The answer is a counter-question. May a man 
run his own automobile down a city street at forty miles an 
hour? Or from the window of his own house, shoot with 
his own revolver at random in the direction of his neigh- 
bor’s yard? Or build a wooden house on his own land 
within the fire limits established by the proper authorities? 
The reason for these and like restrictions is always the same: 
A man may not for the sake merely of his own pleasure or 
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profit injure his neighbor, or even subject him or his to 
unnecessary risk. Why should not the principle which 
beyond controversy holds for the use of one’s property 
apply equally to the conduct of one’s business? 

A farther study of this principle, so as to include the 
rest of its leading applications to the problems of sale and 
purchase, will clarify its meaning and indicate its signifi- 
cance for the conduct of business life. We may begin 
with the practice of inserting what are called ‘‘tying clauses” 
into contracts of sale; a practice which is generally known 
as the formation of factor’s agreements. There are two 
leading varieties. The first consists in the refusal to sell 
except on condition that the purchaser agrees to supply 
his needs, either in some one line or in all the lines which 
the organization markets, exclusively from the one source. 
The second consists in charging the customer a higher 
price than his competitors are charged unless he engages 
to make all his purchases, whether in one line or in all lines 
(as the case may be), from the one organization.’ 

The power to force such agreements depends upon the 
existence of a monopoly or quasi-monopoly in some one 
line or group of lines. Thus the General Electric Company 
purchased from the foreign patentees the exclusive right to 
the manufacture and sale in the United States of tungsten 
and tantalum electric lamps. Because of the demand for 
these lamps the retailer was as good as compelled to carry 
them. If he did not do so, his customers, after the fashion 
of customers, would have turned their backs upon his store 
in disgust. Hence the company was able to force its 
carbon filament lamps upon the retailer, regardless of 
whether they were the most satisfactory available in quality 
and price or not. This monopoly was thus based upon 
patent rights. Sometimes the power to force goods down 





1 These agreements take a large number of special forms, which for the sake 
of keeping the fundamental principle in the center of attention, I have ignored 
in the preceding statement. For the details see W. H. S. Stevens, Unfair 
Competition, Chapters IV, V, VII; also the Report of the Commissioner of 
Corporations, March 15, 1915: Trust Laws and Unfair Competition, pp. 
319-322. 
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the throat of a wholesaler or retailer depends upon the 
ability to produce some line or lines so much of a favorite 
among consumers as to be the object of an insistent and 
extensive demand. The favor of the consumer may be 
due to nothing but widespread advertising, or it may 
have its source in some particular quality which the other 
manufacturers are unable to duplicate. The ability of the 
American Tobacco Company to force a ‘‘full line” upon 
unwilling retailers has had its source in these facts. 

The evils of this practice are numerous and manifest. 
It destroys the chances of producers who, apart from the 
control of some specialty, may be as efficient as, or more 
efficient than those who thus seize their business; it prevents 
retailers who wish to serve as agents for different parties 
from doing so except under conditions which are practically 
prohibitive, and is thus a form of coercion; most serious of 
all, it limits the field of choice for the ultimate consumer 
and thus directly destroys the open market. In fair 
competition goods are sold on their merits. In this practice 
the goods of competitors are beaten and driven from the 
market not because of their inferiority but because of some 
specialty by means of which the possessor screens the 
inferiority of his other products or the unreasonableness of 
his prices. 

The nature of the arguments urged in defense of this 
system may be seen from the following quotation.! 
‘“‘Factor’s agreements are another phase of the modern 
wholesaler’s endeavor to take into his own hands control of 
the whole process of distribution in order to protect himself 
against inefficient, unscrupulous, or unenthusiastic re- 
tailers. Such a contract assures the seller of wholehearted 
‘pushing’ of his goods by the retailer, while at the same 
time it effectually limits the field in which the wholesaler 
must meet the competition of his rivals.’’ In the above 
trinity ‘‘unscrupulous” is given a place evidently for the 
sake of its effect in raising the tone of the argument to a 
high level. Why a man who sells, let us say, a kodak 





130 Harvard Law Review 72. 
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camera made by the Eastman Company, and the photo- 
graphic paper made bya rival should be any more unscrupu- 
lous in his dealings with the Eastman Company than a man 
who sells what he regards as an inferior paper solely 
because he must do so or get out of business, is a mystery 
which no special pleader has yet succeeded in explaining. 
Why such a retailer should be less efficient or less enthusias- 
tic about selling a kodak camera which he has bought 
because he believes it to be the best thing of its kind in the 
market, is also past comprehension. What really counts in 
this defense is the last sentence: ‘‘It effectually limits the 
field” ete. This precisely is its condemnation. 

If it be asked what is the difference between forcing a 
retailer to sign a factor’s agreement and setting up an 
exclusive agency for the sale of one’s own goods, the answer 
is that there are a number of obvious differences, the most 
of which were, in effect, enumerated just above. Confin- 
ing our discussion to the unfairness of which the retailer 
or other distributor is a victim the chief difference between 
the two modes of doing business is that, as has been already 
pointed out, the factor’s agreement is the product of force. 
The retailer is thereby compelled to carry certain goods 
which he does not wish to carry and to refrain from carry- 
ing others which he wishes to be in a position to sell. If 
the retailer carried the goods of a single producer on his 
own volition there would of course be no point in compell- 
ing him to sign an agreement to that effect. In fact many 
a dealer has fought against this constraint for months and 
yielded in the end only because he has found himself 
placed before the alternatives of surrendering his freedom 
of choice or going into bankruptcy. 

There are other differences between the establishment of 
an agency and the demand for a factor’s agreement. An 
exclusive agency is plainly marked as such; he who enters 
the shop knows beforehand what he is doing. The retailer 
doing business under a factor’s agreement is supposed by 
the public to be not an exclusive agent but one who picks 
from the open market what he regards as the best it has to 
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offer. Finally in the agency, properly so called, the obliga- 
tions are mutual as between agent and principal. The 
principal supplies the capital and carries the agency in 
bad times as well as good; in the factor’s agreement the 
man who is forced to serve as agent carries all the risks 
himself. If he fails the company loses nothing, but throws 
him away like used tea leaves and finds someone else to 
put in his place. 

The second form of factor’s agreements may be defined 
in two different ways. It may be said to consist in offer- 
ing the retailer a special rebate on all goods purchased 
provided he agrees not to purchase from a rival. Or it 
may be described as charging the retailer a higher price 
than his competitors are charged unless he signs an exclu- 
sive contract. Obviously these are but two ways of saying 
the same thing. The Madison Gas and Electric Company 
has a series of charges for its products and allows its cus- 
tomers a rebate if they pay their bills before a certain 
date. Whether by this arrangement the consumer is 
getting a rebate, or whether he is simply being penalized 
for not paying his bills on time is a matter really not worth 
discussing. The business man who is forced to choose 
between buying superior goods elsewhere and accepting a 
‘“‘rebate’’ knows that if he is to remain in business his prices 
must be approximately those of his competitors. The 
original price apart from the rebate may easily be placed 
at such a point, and often has been (and probably is being 
to-day) placed at such a point that while he is quite at liberty 
to buy or not as he chooses he cannot possibly sell if he does 
any of his buying elsewhere. And where the discrimina- 
tion against him is not so excessive it may still be enough 
to make the difference between floating and sinking. 

At first glance, to be sure, this form of factor’s agreement 
seems to be merely one application of the principle on which 
all wholesale trade is based. But there is an important 
difference. Wholesale rates are based upon the amount 
you buy from a given firm; the rebates under discussion are 
based upon what you buy from other people. In other 
Vol. XXXI.—No. 2. 2 
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words they are not based upon the actual amounts pur- 
chased from the firm granting the rebate, but upon whether 
you have bought any amount whatever from its competi- 
tors. The granting of wholesale rates is legitimate because, 
for reasons too well known to require mention, conducive 
to healthy business conditions; the granting of the latter 
is illegitimate because the aim is precisely the same as in 
the demand for exclusive agreements, viz., to strangle 
competition and destroy the open market. 

The factor’s agreement, we see, aims to cripple or destroy 
a competitor by illegitimately inducing or forcing people 
not to buy from him. The next method of unfair com- 
petition which we shall consider is the attempt to reach 
the same end by inducing other parties, whether by offer- 
ing rewards or threatening penalties, not to sell to him. 

This practice may take many forms. Some years ago, 
in a certain Minnesota city, the owner of a department 
store who was also a banker, succeeded in preventing the 
proprietor of a rival store from getting a loan not merely 
from the bank of which he was the president of the board 
of directors, but also from every other bank of the city. 
The credit of the rival was excellent, and his security in 
itself perfectly satisfactory. The other banks simply did 
not dare offend a man with great prestige by serving a man 
with little or none.! 

A man or a company or an association of individuals 
may thus attempt to ruin a competitor by barring him 
from the sources of credit. The same end may be sought 
by hiring manufacturers not to supply him with machinery 
or goods of whatever sort that are essential to the prosecu- 
tion of his business;? or by threatening to boycott those 
who sell to him.* After what has been said the wrongful- 
ness of these practices needs no discussion. 





1A somewhat similar case will be found in Trust Laws and Unfair Com- 
petition, p. 328. 

2 Ibid. pp. 328, 329; Stevens, op. cit., Chapter VIII. 

2A case famous in the history of law is that of the Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society v. The Glasgow Fleshers’ Trade Defense Association. It 
may be found in 5 Scottish Law Times 263, or 35 Scottish Law Reporter 645. 
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In the preceding cases the wrongful actions consisted in 
inducing third parties not to sell or to buy from one’s 
competitor. We turn now to the refusal to supply a 
competitor with what is needful for the conduct of his busi- 
ness. The problem is something of a paradox. It will 
ordinarily be of no practical significance except as he from 
whom the sale is demanded is the possessor of a monopoly. 
On the other hand in this event the problem will in most 
instances lose its importance for practice, in that the courts 
will compel the monopolist to serve, and since both parties 
are perfectly aware of this fact the question will seldom 
arise. Suppose, for example, that the owner of a store 
happens to be the owner of the town’s electric lighting 
plant. Upon his first threat to cut off the supply of electri- 
cal current from the store of a rival the latter could apply 
to a court and could secure an order for service on the 
ground that the supplying of electricity is a ‘‘business 
affected with a public interest.’”’ While these considera- 
tions rob the problem of most of its practical importance, 
they render it one of the greatest interest for the theory 
of business morality. For they show that a certain very 
significant conception of ethics has so far become common 
property that the courts, which are apt to lag behind at 
least the more advanced portions of public opinion, regard 
it as beyond the range of controversy. This conception is 
that when a person sets out to supply a community with 
necessities and the community is really dependent upon him 
he is morally bound to serve all alike who have the money 
to make the proper return, including his rivals in business. 
The state has no right to compel a man to do that which 
it was not his duty to do without compulsion. If the 
compulsion which it exercises is justified in this instance, 
this means that the duty was there in the first place. 

That this fundamental conception of the common law is 
a correct one is an immediate corollary from our definition 
of fair competition. You may not injure another in the 
pursuit of your own selfish ends—there is no provision 
here for exceptions in the matter of rivals. If it be replied 
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that you do not injure when you merely withhold service, 
this is mere quibbling, at least as far as the problem im- 
mediately before us is concerned. The Austrian peasants, 
according to the reports in the newspapers, are withholding 
their grain and vegetables from Vienna, not because the 
Viennese cannot pay, but because the Viennese are social- 
ists and free thinkers, and the peasants are seizing this 
opportunity to promote the destruction of what they regard 
as the unfit. They are, to be sure, merely refusing a 
service. But since modern man can live only by the inter- 
change of services, they are as truly (as far as their own 
attitude is concerned) killing their fellow countrymen in 
the once great city on the Danube as if they had brought 
in a number of batteries of machine guns and mowed them 
down with cold lead. 

The other side of the refusal to sell is the refusal to buy. 
In the case of a competitor this ordinarily takes the form 
of joining with fellow-members of a trade organization to 
boycott one who supplies them with goods and at the same 
time sells to their customers. A boycott of this sort is 
usually directed against a manufacturer, who, passing 
over the head of the wholesaler, sells directly to the retailers 
or even to consumers, or a wholesaler who deals with con- 
sumers. The boycott is a weapon by which it is sought 
to kill this form of competition. To understand the 
problem it must be premised that the boycotting organiza- 
tions normally regard themselves as simply protecting 
their own rights, invaded by the unfair competition of the 
manufacturer or the wholesaler. The annual report of 
the board of directors of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s 
Protective Association, submitted Feb. 26, 1907, contained 
the following passage: ‘‘It is wrong in principle for the 
wholesaler or the manufacturer, as we have always con- 
tended, to become active competitors of their own custom- 
ers, the retailers.”"! This statement raises a counter prob- 
lem: Can a claim of this kind be accepted? 

The answer seems to me to be clear. One of the most 





1 Trust Laws and Unfair Competition, p. 330. 
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serious features of the competitive system as it exists 
to-day is its wastefulness. The farmer and the manufac- 
turer get but a small share of the cost which the consumer 
pays. This is, in part at least, due to the participation of 
too many intermediaries in the process of distribution. 
In some fields the middleman undoubtedly has a place. 
Just where this is can usually be determined best by expe- 
rience. From the point of view of this paper, therefore, 
the experiment should be allowed to continue without 
hindrance. If the middleman is really needed he cannot 
be displaced. If he is not needed he ought to be. In the 
latter case those who through a boycott seek to prevent 
this consummation are doing the same kind of a wrong as 
that of the working men who—with precisely the same 
provocation—smash the newly invented machinery which 
they believe will ‘‘steal’’ their jobs from them. 

This may perhaps seem a hard saying. Nor will one 
who has never been subjected to such a temptation wrap 
about himself the cloak of a Pharisaic self-righteousness 
and thank God that he is not as other men. But however 
much allowance we may be disposed to make in judging the 
wholesaler or retailer who sees his business threatened with 
ruin through the introduction of more economical methods; 
however much allowance we may make for the working 
man who meets a similar crisis in his life by sabotage, the 
fact remains that if they are fighting against the coming 
in of a better economic order they are doing wrong. The 
courts are therefore bound to interpose their veto; and those 
persons, at least, whose interests are not directly involved 
must recognize that the repression exercised by the state 
is essentially just. 

The fundamental principle of fair competition is: Let 
the best man win. The tendency of our selfish nature is 
to say: Let me win, whether I am the best man or not. 
When it dares to be consistent this spirit will lead a man 
to commit murder if this is the most effective way of getting 
rid of a rival. Such a man of course represents the worst 
type because he will go to any length in order to win. But 
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just as certainly as such a man stands at the bottom of the 
moral scale, just so certainly does he stand at the top who, 
however insistent the temptation, wills from start to finish 
to play the game according to the rules, and whatever 
happens acts on a level with the standard: Let the best 
man, the best goods, and the best methods of doing buisness 
win. 

We have not however finished our study of the boycott 
against the middleman who jumps one of the recognized 
economic steps in order to widen the market for his goods. 
Suppose, for the sake of argument, it could be demonstrated, 
not by the slowly moving and ambiguous test of experience, 
but let us say by the reason of the economist, that for some 
particular trade the middleman is a necessity; and that 
the retailers or consumers who, when their personal interests 
dictate buy over his head, and when these same interests 
lead in the opposite direction run to him for goods or 
service, are in reality playing the sponge, in that they are 
leaving to others the burden of supporting an institution 
which in the last resort is alike indispensable for all. In 
this case would the middlemen be justified in boycotting 
any one who consents to be a party to the transaction? 

We have asserted a duty to guide our buying and selling 
policies by considerations which take us out of the area of 
whim, prejudice, and antipathy, and which may at times 
call us to rise above the demands of economic self-interest. 
But it is obvious such a duty cannot be unconditional. No 
one is required (under ordinary circumstances) to sell 
goods to a firm whose credit is shaky. A fire insurance 
company ought not to be expected to insure the property of 
a man whom it suspects of arson. A business man, in 
other words, has the right to serve himself in serving others 
just as far as does not conflict with larger interests. Accord- 
ingly he certainly is not obliged to sell his goods to or buy 
goods from one who is injuring his interests by a policy 
which represents no contribution to the public good. 
Accordingly under the conditions imagined a boycott to 
protect the existence of one’s business would be justifiable. 
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By the admission of this exception to the rule which we 
have been endeavoring to maintain we may seem to have 
opened the door to everything to which it was closed. If 
a man may in se’f-defense consult the interests of his own 
business in determining his buying or selling policy where 
is this concession to end? Every business man finds him- 
self surrounded on all sides by eager, vigorous competitors. 
Even if they are obeying the laws of fair competition they 
are striving with all their might to get trade away from 
him, and this means that they are doing that which if 
they could always win would ruin his business. Some of 
them may be small now, and their competition of no par- 
ticular significance. But who can tell when a man of 
exceptional ability and energy will arise from amongst 
them, or when some one of them will obtain, perhaps from 
an outsider, a large accession to his capital? Who can tell 
whether one of his more powerful rivals is not working on 
a plan which when carried out will lose him every one of 
his customers? Therefore if self-defense is a legitimate 
excuse for a buying or selling policy aimed at a rival, why 
not start a ‘‘preventive war?” why not kill the rival now 
while one has a chance? ‘‘I have put for a general incli- 
nation of all mankind,” writes Thomas Hobbes, ‘‘a per- 
petual and restless desire of power after power that ceaseth 
only in death. And the cause of this is not always that a 
man hopes for a more intensive delight than he has already 
attained to, or that he cannot be content with a moderate 
power; but because he cannot assure the power and means 
to live well, which he hath present, without the acquisition 
of more.”’! 

The answer to this objection seems simple in principle, 
however great the difficulties that it may sometimes raise 
in practice. Unless we are going to accept the creed of a 
Tolstoi we must allow that a man may defend himself 
against wrong, at least where the matter is beyond the 
jurisdiction of the courts. Certainly he is not called upon 
to play into the hands of those who are seeking illegitimately 





1 Leviathan, Chapter XI. 
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to injure him. But from this it does not follow that he 
may ruin or in any way injure his competitors because of 
the fear that they may some day succeed through better 
service in attracting his customers away from him. It is 
of the very essence of the competitive system that none of 
its members can ever feel absolutely secure in his position. 
One of the chief arguments in its favor, as against socialism, 
is that, human nature being what it is, no large body of 
men can be trusted to live on Safety Street. Many or 
most of them would, it is believed, grow slothful, careless, 
indifferent, perhaps overbearing or downright oppressive. 
As was said of a famous piece of bacon, we must take the 
lean with the fat. We have no right to go to any length 
to secure perfect safety for our own business while deny- 
ing, in the name of the competitive system, this right to 
everyone else. 

The right so to guide our buying and selling policies as 
to protect our own legitimate business interests, as the 
term legitimate has been defined in this paper, cannot be 
denied because it is subject to abuse. The recognition of 
this right undoubtedly opens a door to grave aberrations 
because of the tendency of human beings to look with 
partial eyes at situations in which their own interests are 
vitally concerned. But there are no ‘“‘fool proof’ and no 
‘rascal proof” principles of morality. He who expects 
the moralist to produce them is asking for a medicine that 
if taken as prescribed on the bottle will cure all physical 
ills. 

If there is any truth in the contentions of this paper it is 
more important that they should be heard and heeded to- 
day than at any time since the rise of the modern economic 
system. ‘‘We in Europe know,” the British ambassador 
to the United States recently said, ‘‘that an age is dying.”’ 
If we in this country do not realize what this means, we 
shall have an opportunity to do so before very long. It 
means that the age of unquestioned privilege is disappear- 
ing, alike in the economic and the political field. For a 
century or more the chief beneficiaries of the competitive 
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system have been assuring their less favored brethren that 
all is for the best in the best possible of economic worlds. 
These less favored brethren are now proposing to examine 
the situation for themselves. If they decide this doctrine 
is untrue they will unquestionably turn upside down the 
existing order. Those who believe in the competitive 
system should therefore see to it that it is shorn as quickly 
as possible of all excrescences, for in the eyes of prejudice 
the bad will always obscure the good. It is submitted 
that the practices condemned in this paper represent in 
sober truth a real excrescence. They cannot be justified 
by the same criterion by which we have sought to justify 
what we have called fair competition; they are for the most 
part easily separable from those methods of buying and 
selling which we have tried to exhibit as legitimate; they 
could not exist for a moment except as parasites upon an 
economic body to whose normal processes they are utterly 
foreign. With the attitude of the European worker what 
it is, and the probability that the attitude of the European 
worker of to-day will be that of the American worker 
within a generation, it is essential that our courts, our 
legislative bodies, and public opinion as a whole should 
learn to distinguish between what is fair and what is foul 
in our present competitive system; and having learned, 
should act. In particular, if ‘‘our captains of industry” 
and the men who make, interpret, and enforce our laws 
repeat the stupid mistakes of those who surrounded the 
late Czar Nicholas in the opening years of the Twentieth 
Century a not dissimilar fate may fall upon them, and 
upon us. 
FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 
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IS THERE A LAW OF HUMAN PROGRESS? 
VICTOR S. YARROS. 


HE fascinating question which is put in the title of this 
paper has been revived recently by Professor John B. 
Bury’s suggestive book, ‘‘ Ideas of Progress,”’ on the purely 
historical aspect of the subject. In the tragic years, 1914- 
17, earnest thinkers, perplexed and disheartened by the 
world war, took up that question of Progress and discussed 
it for a time without reaching very positive or satisfactory 
conclusions. The terrible and unnecessary war seemed to 
many an absolutely convincing refutation of the theory of 
(practically continuous and certain) progress in human 
thought and action. But the war is over, its ravages— 
alas!—have been forgotten, pessimism and despair have, 
in more thoughtful quarters, yielded sufficiently to the 
healing influence of time to permit fairly objective or in- 
tellectual treatment of the problems suggested by the great 
calamity, and a distinct change is noticeable in the renewed 
discussion of the conception of Progress. Optimistic the 
new spirit is not, but it is scientific or philosophical. The 
conclusions of the present debate will be worthy of careful 
consideration, but the time for a summary and analysis of 
them has not yet come. 

Meanwhile it is perhaps proper to report progress in the 
discussion of Progress and to indulge in a few independent, 
modest reflections on the general theme. 

It is now established that the idea of Progress is 
thoroughly modern; that neither the Jewish prophets and 
philosophers, nor the Greek speculators and savants, nor 
the Fathers of the Christian Church, revealed any knowl- 
edge of that idea. This, of course, is an important and 
interesting fact. 

However, a modern idea is not necessarily an unsound 
and ill-founded one. The issue of moment is not historical. 
It is this: Is there any basis, any valid proof, for the idea 
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of Progress? What has modern science to say on the 
question? Biology, sociology, social psychology, anthro- 
pology, politics, ethics, even history (regarded by some as a 
science) can be called to the bar as proper and competent 
witnesses in the case. What is their testimony? 

Surely, if progress is a law of human nature ;—that is, if 
we are assured of continuous, or virtually continuous, 
improvement in our economic, social, political and moral 
arrangements and relations, evidence of this great fact 
should be discoverable in the records of human activity. 
As to science, did not Professor Huxley define it as ‘‘ organ- 
ized common sense,’ and cannot organized common sense 
pass with tolerable assurance on the question whether or not 
the streams of human tendency reveal a law of Progress? 

There is reason to hold that the discussion of this theme 
has been marred by a certain confusion of thought. Pro- 
fessor Huxley himself, though a clear thinker and exact 
writer, betrayed confusion of the issue when, in his ethico- 
sociological essays, he denied the existence of a law of pro- 
gress, or of natural guaranties of the survival of the best—as 
distinguished from the fittest in a narrow sense—and imme- 
diately added that we have it within our human power and 
volition to improve human conditions indefinitely. This 
admission, on closer examination, may well be claimed to 
involve acceptance of the essence of the theory of con- 
tinuous and certain progress. 

For, as a little reflection will show, the theory of Progress 
implies, or rests upon, two assumptions—first, that hu- 
manity can advance if it wills to, and, second, that it does 
will to advance. Professor John Dewey has truly observed 
that Progress is a ‘“‘retail job,’”—that we human beings 
can advance if we desire to advance, plan advancement, 
study ways and means of removing obstacles to advance- 
ment, and steadily work for the realization of our ideals. 
This is what John Morley meant when he said many years 
since that Time produces nothing, and that it is we human 
beings who produce in time.\ Progress implies the existence 
of ideals, standards, conceptions not yet attained or carried 
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out, plus a determination and capacity to attain and carry 
out such ideals and conceptions. 

Taking human nature as we know it through history and 
through contemporaneous experience, what shall we say on 
either of these heads? 

To begin with, the existence of ideals, standards, great, 
noble conceptions, is not and cannot be denied. Every 
religion attests this fact. Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, 
Islamism severally hold up standards that are much finer 
and purer than those manifested in our actual conduct. 

Whether religion be based on Revelation or on Reason 
and evolved human need, the great assumption that under- 
lies it is that humanity can and will, some day, live up to 
the ideals now only professed and applied in a very small 
degree. Nor does any religious teacher of eminence con- 
template a sudden and universal elevation and reformation 
of humanity. ‘‘Because strait is the gate and narrow is 
the way which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find 
it.” 

As to the adherents of the Evolution theory, there is not 
one of them who does not hold that the elevation and 
education of the average human being, or the average mass 
of human beings, will of necessity be a slow, gradual process. 
To quote Herbert Spencer: 

“‘Far off as seems such a state [one where the highest altruism 
prevails] yet every one of the factors counted on to produce it 
may already be traced in operation among those of the highest 
natures. What now in them is occasional and feeble may be 
expected, with further evolution to become habitual and strong: 
and what now characterizes the exceptionally high may be ex- 
pected eventually to characterize all. For that which the best 
human nature is capable of is within the reach of human nature 
at large.” 

“The truly honest man, here and there to be found, is not only 
without thought of legal, religious or social compulsion when he 
discharges an equitable claim on him, but he is without thought 
of self-compulsion. He does the right thing with a simple feeling 
of satisfaction in doing it, and is indeed impatient if anything 
prevents him from having the satisfaction of doing it. Evidently, 
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then, with complete adaptation to the social state that element in 
moral consciousness which is expressed by the word Obligation 
will disappear. The higher actions required for the harmonious 
sarrying on of life will be as much matters of course as are those 
lower actions which the simple desires prompt.” 

“‘ Data of Ethics,’ p. 128. 

Spencer and all other evolutionists, like the religious 
prophets and teachers, asserted, or assumed, that the best 
of which human nature has shown itself capable in conduct 
is within the reach of human nature at large. Is this 
assumption supported by science, by evidence? Is not 
moral distinction—not to say moral genius—as exceptional 
as intellectual distinction, or superior ability? Is it reason- 
able to suppose that in a few thousand years all men and 
women, or the great majority of them, in every part of the 
world, will spontaneously act as the very small minority of 
high-minded and noble persons acts today? How is this 
elevation of the great average mass to be brought about, 
and by whom? Is organized society to undertake scientific 
breeding with a view of improving the moral nature of the 
average individual, or is it to depend on changes in the 
environment, on the theory that in a better environment 
human nature as we know it will give a better account of 
itself? 

We know, of course, that scientific breeding is not fa- 
vored by any sane student of social problems. We cannot 
use and manipulate human beings as breeders manipulate 
animals. The common sense and the healthy instincts of 
humanity would never clothe the State with authority to 
contro! marriage or mating absolutely, and if the authority 
were given, the experiment would soon break down in 
practice. The reproduction of the utterly unfit may be 
prohibited, and the prohibition may be successfully en- 
forced on the whole. But from such carefully limited 
control of human breeding to conscious and systematic 
attempts at elevating the moral status of the average mass 
of mankind the distance is obviously very great. The 
hereditary factor, so far as any state or collective action is 
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concerned, thus must be left out of the reckoning. If 
women, or men, or both women and men, ever evince a 
desire to select morally fit mates and companions, the 
hereditary factor may assume some importance. 

We are reduced to the environmental factor. By im- 
proving the economic and social conditions of mankind, it is 
asserted, we can get far better results than we are now get- 
ting from human nature. The adage concerning silken 
purses and sows’ ears, or about gathering figs from thistle, 
does not apply to humanity, it is argued, because human 
nature is extremely plastic and adaptable, so that, at a 
given time a given quantity, so to speak, of what we call 
conscience, or character, will produce widely different 
results under different influences. 

Now every advocate of social reform consciously or 
unconsciously assumes that changes in human conduct may 
be brought about by changes in environment, including, of 
course, the educational system. Remove temptation, and 
sin and crime are lessened. Nature has not been modified, 
but certain faculties and impulses have been given new 
directions. The unruly boy who causes his parents and 
teachers much trouble, and who often glides into a pre- 
datory career, becomes a pioneer and a hero under certain 
circumstances. Abolish poverty, and certain offences dis- 
appear or become exceptional. Many of the most moderate 
reforms of this and previous generations have been based 
on the conviction that conduct can be greatly improved by 
improvements in the human environment. It is hardly nec- 
essary to add that every advanced or radical school of im- 
portance stresses the necessity of changing the environment 
as a means of elevating and bettering human conduct. 

But by whom is the environment to be changed? By those 
who cannot live decently and worthily in the present en- 
vironment? Are only the oppressed and disinherited, 
the victims of maladjustment or injustice, to strive for 
changes in institutions and arrangements? To answer 
““Yes’’ is to imply that intelligent self-interest alone is 
sufficient unto our needs and a satisfactory guaranty of 
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progress. The advocates of the class struggle and of prole- 
tarian revolt appeal largely to self-interest and complain of 
the ‘ignorance and stupidity”’ of the victims of the present 
system. They expect that by armed insurrection, or other 
forms of direct action, the class that suffers most from in- 
justice will overthrow the present system and create a new 
social and political environment—one in which justice shall 
be accorded to all. But, in the first place, class domination 
never has led to justice and never can lead to it. Bolshe- 
vism is a striking illustration of the deplorable and im- 
possible consequences of a class war. History is full of less 
dramatic illustrations of the same truth. In the second 
place, history affords no basis for the notion that only the 
victims of a particular wrong care and desire to correct it. 
Always and everywhere have the victims of oppression and 
injustice had the sympathy, the active aid and even the 
aggressive leadership of men and women of the privileged 
and neutral classes. To assert that only selfish interest 
prompts and actuates humanity is to contradict all human 
experience. It is to contradict the experience of every 
living person who is not utterly blinded by some dogma to 
the realities in which he lives and moves. 

If, then, the demand and movement for social reform are 
earnestly supported, and even led, by men and women who 
are not selfishly, in a material sense, interested in such 
reform, what does this fact imply? Why, it implies that 
there is something in human nature that revolts against 
injustice, that insists on redressing wrong and eliminating 
such evil from human life as conceivably can be eliminated 
by human intelligence and effort. 

But, to draw this inference, is to affirm tacitly that there 
is something in human nature which makes for Progress! 
The difference between such a vague formula and the early 
Utopian assertion that there is a ‘‘law’’ of human progress 
is merely rhetorical and superficial. Those who perceived, 
darkly, that humanity has had ideals; that at all times men 
and women have been willing to toil, suffer and die for 
unselfish causes; that martyrs and heroic champions of 
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religious, moral, social and economic °/s 

been honored and admired; that million: of 3: 

sympathize with and support rebels and as ‘ators against 
oppression and injustice, and, finally, that history is very 
largely a record of insurrections, revolutions and other 
movements having for their aim and object the reform of 
abuses, the amelioration of the lot of human beings, the 
emancipation of the human body or the human soul from 
cruel bondage—those who perceived all these facts and 
tendencies not unnaturally jumped at the conclusion that 
there was some “‘law’’ of human progress. 

The term law is doubtless unwarranted. But the con- 
clusion that human nature as it is manifested in conduct 
on the whole makes for progress is assuredly not unwar- 
ranted. 

It is idle and irrelevant to speculate on the remote past 
or the remote future. Civilization, Dean Inge of the 
London St. Paul Cathedral holds, is ‘‘a disease,’ and 
rebarbarization of humanity, with ultimate extinction 
perhaps, may be inevitable. But speculations of this sort 
have no bearing on any problem with which we are con- 
cerned, or with which succeeding generations, for centuries 
and millennia to come, will have to concern themselves. 
The Dean of St. Paul, though a pessimist, persists in preach- 
ing the Christian gospel. His strange philosophy does not 
govern his own actual relationships. He is not indifferent 
to conflicts between good and evil, righteousness and iniq- 
uity, and uses his influence on the ‘‘side of the angels.” 
His own practice, therefore, is proof of the moral progress 
he denies. So is the practice of other educated and thought- 
ful doubters and pessimists, who do not stop to reflect that 
their very pessimism is largely inspired by their passion for 
justice, their disappointment in the average mass of human 
beings who, from their viewpoint, are too slow and unre- 
sponsive to the appeals of the choice spirits for social 
reform. 

It was pointed out at the outset of this paper that, if 
human progress is a fact, and if human nature is so consti- 
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tuted that we can be certain of further, if not absolutely con- 
tinuous, progress, then certain sciences, including history, 
ought to furnish testimony on the question. Let the 
more or less exact sciences speak through accredited repre- 
sentatives, but to history we can all turn for light. What 
does history say? 

Civilizations have fallen and perished, but from what 
causes? Slavery, serfdom, immorality, idleness, invasion 
by healthier races, greed, rivalry and conquest. We 
praise Greek ideals, for example, and we talk of retrogres- 
sion. But our ideals are infinitely higher than those of 
Greece in her day of glory. We talk of the Roman reign 
of law, but our own ideal of the reign of law is higher than 
the Roman because more democratic. The civilization of 
Europe and America is spreading to Asia and Africa, and 
there are no barbarous hordes to fear. There is no yellow 
peril and there is no black peril. The only danger to 
civilization is from within, and our resources, material and 
moral, are adequate to our realized needs. Our problems 
seem complex and difficult, but they are in truth no more 
difficult than those humanity has already solved in its 
ascent and evolution. Indeed, the advance of science,’ 
technology and art makes the solution of our problems 
easier with every passing decade. There is every prospect 
of abundance for all, and abundance creates conditions 
that are favorable to individual and national morality. 
Nations, like individuals, are learning to live and let live, 
to exchange products as well as ideas, without the irrational 
fear of giving more than they receive. More and more do 
men of affairs realize that a nation cannot sell without 
buying, and that wholesome prosperity must be based not 
on exclusive privileges, necessarily temporary and precari- 
ous, and always conducive to friction and preparations for 
costly conflicts, but on production, fair exchange and 
“open doors.”’ 

As with individuals, so with nations, fear is nearly 
always the source of meanness, selfishness, avarice, indif- 
ference to suffering. To remove fear is to lift inhibitions 
Vol. XXXI—No. 2. 3 
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and release softer and better sentiments that are quite as 
characteristic of mankind, as innate, as the egoistic 
sentiments. The national policy of grab, like theft, is the 
product of fear and of limited imagination. 

Next to economic abundance as a factor making for 
peace and amity is the growing ease and freedom of inter- 
course among the nations. Unfamiliarity breeds antipathy 
and dislike. It is hard to fight, maim and kill people whom 
you know and have associated with in business, recreation, 
or the pursuit of scientific and artistic aims. One can be rude 
to strangers, and among nations rudeness, chauvinism and 
prejudice founded on ignorance easily lead to armed conflicts. 

Thus to assert that our civilization must perish because 
other civilizations have perished is to overlook the vast 
differences due to that scientific and technological advance 
which none disputes—differences that make external 
aggression unnecessary and unprofitable. True, these 
differences did not prevent the World War—which was 
unnecessary and which all can now see was unprofitable 
and disastrous. But that very war is, to millions of men 
and women, a warning and an object lesson. It may hasten 
progress. It may, after all, despite insincere politicians, 
prove to have been a war against war. The school that 
glorifies war as a biological necessity and as a purging 
and elevating influence has fewer adherents than ever 
before. Hundreds of thousands of young men were 
thoroughly sobered by their experience in the great war 
and are demanding peace, armament limitation and reduc- 
tion of military forces. 

— But what of progress in the economic and political 
spheres? Grant that international relations may sooner 
or later be placed on a juster and higher level, and that 
external peace may be effectually secured by adequate 
arrangements. What of the greed, selfishness and indiffer- 
ence of human beings as displayed in the field of industrial 
relations? What of the problems of poverty and involun- 
tary idleness—problems that, if not solved aright, will 
surely beget insurrection and strife? 
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The answer, again, is that history warrants a firm belief 
that these problems wi!! be solved by humanity in harmony 
with the dictates of reuson and justice. They are new 
problems, historically speaking. They have but lately 
been realized as genuine and pressing problems demanding 
a permanent settlement. In various compromises, pallia- 
tives, short steps, experiments, the sober-minded student 
is able to sense gratifying indications of the coming settle- 
ments. Collective bargaining, industrial councils, arbi- 
tration and conciliation machinery, profit-sharing, what 
are these things but symptoms of a new industrial order? 
What are such reforms as social insurance, old-age pensions, 
unemployment insurance, systematization of seasonal work, 
and the like, but efforts to eliminate poverty? 

Men are selfish, callous, cruel, vindictive, malicious? 
Yes. Proof of these qualities abounds. But men, the 
same men, are also sympathetic, altruistic, noble, self- 
sacrificing. Proof of these qualities abounds, likewise. 
To which faculties and elements are we consciously to 
appeal? This is the real question. And the answer is 
unmistakable. What we call Progress is simply a general 
and vague term for a variety of healthy, beneficial, con- 
structive tendencies and movements that make for a better 
society. And all these movements are natural and inevi- 
table. They are not in conflict with human nature. They 
could not well be and persist. They are not confined to 
negligible groups. They are thoroughly representative 
and typical of human nature. 

Ah, exclaims the doubter, but there is no evidence that 
progress is steady and continuous. No, not in the sense 
that there are no periods of apparent stagnation, of reac- 
tion, of backsliding. There are social and human tides 
that ebb and flow. But in the long run progress is con- 
tinuous. The milestones and guide-posts on the path of 
humanity traversed in historic times furnish impressive 
evidence that is too often ignored or belittled. In the 
abolition of slavery and serfdom, in the humanization of 
criminal codes, in the treatment of prisoners of war, in the 
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changes in prison discipline, in the treatment of women 
and children, in the outlawing of barbarous and cruel 
sports and spectacles—as in many other manifestations of 
the human spirit—we can but see evidence of moral and 
emotional improvement. 

How does it happen that the selfishness and callousness 
of human nature have not prevented these great and whole- 
some changes in conduct and in institutions? Evidently, 
there is something wrong with the generalization regarding 
the selfishness and cruelty and meanness of human nature. 
Evidently our human equipment, intellectual and emotional, 
not only is no bar to progress, but contains potent elements 
that impel or compel us to fight every serious maladjust- 
ment, to correct wrong, to plan improvements and to solve 
problems that challenge our intelligence. The spirit that 
admittedly insures the indefinite advance of science, 
regardless of all obstacles and perils, also assures the satis- 
factory handling of industrial, political and other questions 
that, as matters stand, menace internal concord and in- 
ternal stability and harmony.! 

Thus the original formula of Progress, metaphysically 
conceived, only needs to be restated in modern terms, and 
cannot be rejected as wholly fanciful and baseless. The 
human will is a will to live, to conquer, to remove obstacles, 
to extend horizons, to solve riddles and realize an ideal— 
an ideal of Beauty and Justice. This will make progress 
almost a law of human nature, after all. 


Victor 8. YARROs. 
Hu.ui-Hovse, CHIcaGco. 





1Mr. H. G. Wells, in his remarkable book, ‘“‘The Outline of History,” 
reaches the conclusion that human salvation has been and is being retarded by 
ignorance, and that diffusion of knowledge concerning man and his develop- 
ment and present powers will make it possible for future generations to bring 
about infinite improvements in the material comfort and spiritual nobility of 


living. 
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THE GENESIS AND DIFFERENTIATION OF 
THE MORAL ABSOLUTE 


J. E. TURNER 


HE principle that the rise of consciousness necessarily 
involves the progressive development of self-deter- 
mined, 7.e., free-action! is, as it stands, too general to be 
finally complete. All fully willed action? is free; but this 
in itself leaves the main types of such acts undistinguished 
from each other, and does not explain why some are in- 
cluded in, while others which are similarly free are excluded 
from, the moral categories. But the discussion of the 
ethical criterion has been hindered by being confined 
within too narrow limits. Inquiry has been concerned dis- 
proportionately with right and wrong action, moral respon- 
sibility, punishment and reward. I do not question the 
supreme importance of these subjects; but they would, I 
think, have proved less difficult and have received more 
conclusive treatment, if they had been connected with 
other aspects which are in reality inseparable from them. 
One or two concrete, if rather artificial, instances may be 
helpful. In adding a column of figures I may decide to 
write an incorrect total in an untidy manner, and then take 
undue advantage of my error. My inaccuracy may then be 
regarded as purely intellectual; or my work and myself 
may be styled inartistic; or I may be judged evil and de- 
serving of punishment. Again,a genius may paint a remark- 
able picture, which is however false in perspective or anat- 
omy and may have certain offensive characteristics. Then 
he, together with his work, may be praised esthetically, 
corrected intellectually, and blamed morally; or it may be 





1Cf. The Genesis of Freedom of Will and Action. This Journat, April, 1920, 
p. 231. 

2“ Willed action,” taken strictly, is redundant, since no distinction, except 
of phase or aspect, can be made between will and action in the full sense of these 
terms; but at the present stage the phrase is useful as excluding externally 
determined activities of all kinds, even instinctive, habitual, and automatic. 
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maintained that, as an artist, he and his work are more 
or less exempt from moral judgment. But the emphasis 
would fall in both cases on the moral aspects; the artist’s 
genius would be keenly discussed in a limited circle, but the 
hottest arguments would be concerned with the extent of 
his freedom from ethical criteria. 

With life and the world such as they are, no doubt this 
is as it should be; but philosophic ethics should recognise 
that this distinction and emphasis are after all practical, 
and that there is in principle a marked underlying connec- 
tion between all these aspects, so that each throws light on 
the others. On the one hand, they are all alike and 
equally free: how is it then that one has come to be stressed 
more than the others? On the other, the Absolute in its 
perfection contains neither intellectual error, bad art nor 
moral evil; what is the ground of our emphasis on the last 
of these? 

These questions merely assume another form if we say 
they are concerned with values. How have the different 
types of value arisen? and why should moral values be 
given greater importance than the others? Do not all 
alike contribute to the Highest Value—Perfection? 

In the opposite direction, an unduly intellectualist 
character has been assigned to Mind; it denotes thought, 
intelligence, ratiocination, rather than artistic genius or 
moral power; it is regarded as an attribute of scientists and 
philosophers rather than of poets and prophets; so that 
here also ethical freedom is divorced from that developed 
rationality in union with which it has its very being.*? But 
Mind is essentially a whole, expressed discursively and 
abstractly in thought, intuitively and without express 
grounds in art, emotionally and dogmatically in religion.‘ 

It is as such a diversified whole, again, that its develop- 





3 This separation is carried to its extreme in Bergson’s antithesis between 
intellect and intuition. 

*These are again practical, not absolute, distinctions. Thought always 
aims at unity, and the absence of grounds in art is not essential, for some great 
artists are also great critics and expositors. Dogma, again, increases in value 
as it finds rational bases. 
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ment implies increasing self-determination or freedom—the 
general principle attained in my previous article. But 
neither this development nor the self-determination is 
amorphous; both tend to become, like all else in the uni- 
verse, systematic, structural, at once highly complex, 
definitely ordered and completely unified. It is here that 
the illegitimate distinction with regard to Mind, just 
alluded to, arises; for while logical thought is recognised 
as complex and ordered, its equally necessary unity is dis- 
regarded; on the other hand the unity of a work of art is 
emphasised at the expense of its ordered definiteness and 
complexity.’ But though technique does not always mean 
genius, genius certainly implies absolute mastery of tech- 
nique; in this sense it is truly an infinite capacity for taking 
pains, for securing the finishing touch—the little more—the 
little less. This suggests a further problem: if we adopt 
the usual distinction between talent and genius, it appears 
that artistic and intellectual talent are rarer than moral; 
on the contrary, moral genius seems much rarer than the 
intellective or artistic. 

I. A developed consciousness—a Mind—is possible only 
through the conservation of its content in such ideal forms 
as imagery, memory, and knowledge; thus consciousness 
always transcends the immediate present ‘‘given”’ content, 
assimilating this with the more or less permanent material 
previously acquired, and initiating action through the 
mutual influence of these two factors. Ideal content, in 
its early stages, is fixed in character and limited in range; 
so are the immediate ‘‘given” stimuli received from the 
environment; both factors therefore—one ‘“‘in the mind” 
and the other “in the world’’—are fairly constant in 
character and consequently in the results of their co-opera- 
tion; for the ideal content reacts to the immediate stimulus 
more or less invariably, and action is automatic, habitual, 





5 Characters most readily appreciated in a great drama or novel full of 
personalities and incident, but—the true test of genius—each clear cut and 
defined, making its due contribution to the whole without loose ends and 
ragged edges. 
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unthinking. But when the ideal content has greatly in- 
creased in capacity and variety, and when at the same time 
the ‘‘given”’ stimuli become more varied in character and 
less regular in occurrence, such automatic action becomes 
impossible, and must be replaced by a higher type more 
in consonance with the advancing nature of the inner and 
outer influences. At the same time the already existing 
certainty and rapidity of action must be preserved; no 
mere increase in scope and complexity would compensate 
for the loss of these attributes. The only method of retain- 
ing them is the adequate organization of the increasing 
mass of ideal content—its acquiring that ordered and 
definite structure which is the mark of high intelligence, 
which thus becomes the sine qua non of free action in a 
complicated and changing environment; as yet however 
without presenting any distinctions of type. 

But for several reasons this principle tends to be over- 
looked. Voluntary action itself becomes habitual through 
repetition; or it may be more or less dispensed with owing 
to imitation and instruction, or again through the crea- 
tion of an ‘‘atmosphere’”’ which ensures the unconscious 
observance of principles which were originally imposed on 
society only by exceptionally strong willed persons or com- 
munities. All these, with other similar influences, help 
to conceal the essentially rational basis of self-determined 
action. This is true even where it is at first sight least 
probable—in esthetics; for, speaking broadly, and taking 
the minor details of life, society is more refined and artistic 
than in previous centuries, merely through the inheritance 
and spread of results originally gained by struggle and 
determination.’ 

This systematically organised ideal content, itself modi- 





6 This characteristic of social and religious reformers seems to be too much 
neglected. We assume that the facility with which their historic institutions 
operate also marked their origins, while the calm certainty of the founders 
itself masks their rugged powers of will; thus the contemplative elements in 
religion are exalted at the expense of the virile. But it requires a strong will 
to succeed even in politics. 

7 Cf. Dr. Bosanquet’s suggestion as to Death, What Religion Is, pp. 77, 78. 
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fied and perfected by the experience which it controls, is 
first differentiated into consciousness of ends and means— 
of purpose and its mode of realisation. The distinction 
is but the explicit entrance into consciousness of what 
was previously implicit in experience, in so far as ends had 
been achieved automatically or instinctively; and it is only 
after the course of life has been so determined that these 
fixed ends are regularly fulfilled that it becomes possible 
to modify and enlarge them into a wider system of which 
they remain the basis and type; for even while man can 
not live by bread alone, still he must somewhere find the 
bread of life. 

This progress may equally well be described as the 
development of the sense of values, at first vague and inde- 
terminate, and then more and more definite as either 
ultimate or proximate—absolute or relative; which are but 
ends and means under a new aspect. Values, like ends, are 
originally arbitrary, fixed, external; they are discovered, 
not conferred; recognized, not created; the objective 
attributes of the environment rather than the subjective 
deliverances of the mind; so that whatever forms the 
spirit creatively bestows upon them are but modifications 
of what is imposed upon it by its world; here as always 
subjectivity is the response to objectivity, and their unity 
is reality. 

II. Thus every end, purpose or value has originally, 
because of its very limitations, an absolute character which 
operates implicitly before it manifests itself explicitly; and 
the subsequent progressive differentiation of voluntary 
activity may best be defined as the explication of this 
primary absoluteness, so that even in being retained its 
nature becomes profoundly modified. To primitive man, 
as to the child, every purpose, every simple combination 
of ends, was absolute; until he learned from the very con- 
flict of his many absolutes that he must assign to each some 
relativity; must make his values relative both to each 
other and to some inclusive whole. And here a more subtle 
difficulty arose; for the very multiplication of these rela- 
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tives finally concealed the absolute; amid the trees he lost 
sight of the wood; beginning as an absolutist he became a 
mere pluralist and pragmatist, until in learning to seek the 
chief end of life, the summum bonum, he turned hesitatingly 
to absolutism once more. 

Both the deepest aspects of life and the ultimate prob- 
lems of Ethics are determined by the character and posi- 
tion which must be finally assigned to this differentiated 
Absolute. It may easily belie its name in being too re- 
stricted, in resting upon too narrow a section of full experi- 
ence, even when this is an indispensable element in the 
whole, as are the categories of knowledge, feeling and 
conation. For each of these justly claims an absolute of its 
own, distinctive and exclusive in its characteristics and 
imperative in its deliverances. This is most readily recog- 
nised in the case of knowledge, and manifested in our 
unquestioning acceptance of intellectual truth; on the 
other hand the nature of Truth itself and of its ultimate 
logical foundations are still matters of inquiry, and to that 
extent both the character and the implications of its abso- 
luteness remain undetermined. But cases are not un- 
common in which a purely intellective absolute dominates 
life, as in any intensely logical or scientific personality. 
Strictly analogous but more frequent instances are fur- 
nished by the power of the esthetic absolute in artistic 
temperaments; and while the marked individuality of 
these—which really springs from the absence of universally 
accepted principles—and the remoteness of their interests 
from everyday life reduce practical considerations to the 
minimum, this is evidence on the other hand of the philistin- 
ism of ordinary experience; in principle the artist is right, 
even though his estheticism is too often febrile rather than 
virile. 

III. Before considering the distinctive character of the 
ethical Absolute, it is essential to observe once more that 
moral action has no peculiar claim to be regarded as “‘free”’ ; 
for activity in both the artistic and the intellective domains 
is also ‘‘free,”’ 7.e., is self-determined through reference to 
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an ideal content. Just as there exists a moral conscience, 
so there may be an intellectual or an artistic; and while 
it may be difficult and painful to disregard these latter, still 
their violation may be fully deliberate and voluntary; 
and such neglect or defiance, in spite of the high level and 
complexity of their regulative principle». would not neces- 
sarily be regarded as ‘“‘ wrong” any more’ .an their habitual 
observance would in itself (quite <~ art, z.e., from ulterior 
“‘practical’’ consequences) be termed ‘‘right.”” But if this 
is the case (and it is I think to say the least arguable) then 
Ethics is faced by the difficulty that aspects of life, already 
extensive and rapidly developing, regulated by the ad- 
vanced standards of Truth and Beauty, lie more or less 
completely beyond its consideration and application. On 
the other hand, to assert the contrary is to raise the question 
wherein consist the supremacy and inclusiveness of the 
distinctively moral criterion—distinctive, 7.e., in the sense 
of fully recognizing the reality and value of esthetic and 
intellective ideals as such, even while itself transcending 
them; and it would be a serious error to connect its domi- 
nance with too low a level of human experience, such as 
pleasure or happiness, or immortality merely as such. 

Any fully adequate discussion of the subject plainly con- 
cerns Philosophy rather than Ethics proper; it must suffice 
to point out that the Absolute in all its manifestations is 
protean, eternally self-developing, transcendent of any and 
every given experience; even in being more fully attained 
it remains always unattainable completely. As the growth 
in knowledge reveals new problems, so the achieving of 
every purpose discloses further ends which challenge our 
increasing powers; and in the history of humanity the 
‘“‘moral’’ code, under the stern pressure of rigorous outer 
circumstances and inner animality, long remains at the low 
level of ‘‘practical”’ duties, codified in a decalogue which 
recognises no ‘‘new commandment,” and ordained by a 
limited and sultanic deity. Such an ethical absolute can 
not but suffer from its very definiteness and precision, 
indispensable as these are within limits; it is too rigid and 
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inelastic to develop with the expanding spirit of man. 
When the spirit disinterestedly pursues knowledge, when it 
cultivates art for art’s sake, morality is perplexed and 
baffled; it fails to properly adapt itself to the new condi- 
tions, and can not therefore see its way to include and 
dominate them as it has hitherto ruled “practical” life. 
It can only become despotic, or abdicate; it must either, 
perhaps misled by too patent and painful extravagances, 
condemn them root and branch as ‘‘wrong”’; or, alarmed 
and puzzled by their strangeness, accord them some meas- 
ure of immunity from its own judgments. The one course 
is followed by a too severe Puritanism, the other by a crass 
Philistinism; in both cases alike such an attitude is obvi- 
ously faulty and unreasonable, and but a tacit confession of 
spiritual failure which results in serious injury to Life as a 
whole. 

IV. The problem thus becomes that of maintaining the 
absoluteness of the ethical criterion while making it at the 
same time all inclusive, universal, and transcendent. It 
would be an error, as I have said already, to base its domi- 
nance on too low a ground, such as, e.g., the greatest happi- 
ness principle; and it would be an equally serious mistake to 
assert it merely dogmatically, in some such form as that 
man is essentially a moral being who can never evade 
ethical dictates and control. For this will always leave 
two questions outstanding: Is this principle true? and 
How is its truth to be explicated and established as univer- 
sally imperative? And while a complete answer can be 
given only by Philosophy, two suggestions may here be put 
forward. 

The first is that the Absolute, in all its manifestations, 
must be a real Absolute, in two senses. Each of its forms 
must, as fully as its nature permits, reveal the Absolute 
directly, in such a way that it comes into intimate relation 
with man, instead of remaining afar off in aloof transcend- 
ence; for in it ‘‘we live and move and have our being.” 
Again, it must be differentiated concretely and objectively, 
as recent Idealism holds it to be; not the barren subjective 
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abstraction to which some philosophies have reduced it; 
and further it must be, as thus concrete and actual, also 
final, ultimate, and dominant. Nor does this finality con- 
tradict, as at first sight it may appear to do, its equally 
essential self-transcendence; for the ultimacy, after all, is 
always but that of a partial manifestation of the Absolute, 
and its recognition or attainment in any and every form in 
itself at once reveals its own limitation and incompleteness, 
thereby transforming it into a still more inclusive phase of 


the whole. 
So shall the drudge in dusty frock 
Spy behind the city clock 
Retinues of airy Kings, 
Skirts of angels, starry wings. 


Our perceptive consciousness which analyses and divides 
must be supplemented by a synthetic vision which sees in 
everything the underlying whole, the infinite in the finite, 
the bush burning with celestial fire, but unconsumed. 
There is a whole world of Philosophy in this last simple 
touch of the ancient Hebrew mystic—‘‘unconsumed.” 
The Absolute illumines, vivifies, transforms; but it does 
not destroy; even evil is conquered still to bring forth good. 
The world, seen in the Absolute, does not vanish; it remains 
what it is even while it changes; it retains its reality, but 
with somewhat added. The Whole is not something quite 
different from its elements; but the very putting together 
of the parts, so as to build therewith the Whole, in itself 
transforms them. They are transfigured by gaining 
completion, by finding their due complement, by the better 
fulfilling of their proper function; thus they do more than 
merely appear and vanish in unmeaning succession. The 
value of the world in its present actuality is preserved, and 
contributes to the still greater value of its future phases;® 
and however widely diverse these may become, still they 
possess unity, the unity of origin, of development, of value. 
If then, secondly, the moral absolute does actually pos- 
sess universality and self-transcendence, these attributes 





8 Cf. The Conservation of Values, Monist, April, 1920. 
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can be derived only from the Absolute itself. But in what 
sense the Absolute can be said to contain and condition 
morality is a question, I think, to be considered by Philos- 
ophy rather than by Ethics as such. Ethics, like every 
other science or culture, must take its subject matter for 
granted; it must therefore postulate its moral absolute. 
It may examine or even determine its nature, but it must 
assume its existence to begin with, even though the assump- 
tion and the determination can not fail to react one upon 
the other; and further, whatever its nature may be taken 
to be, it will always remain possible to argue from that 
nature to its deeper basis in the constitution of the Whole 
itself. No Ethic, merely as such, can content the spirit of 
man; if it is to retain a living power over his life and will its 
sanctions must be found beyond itself; that, ultimately, is 
what its self-transcendence means. 

In the truly ultimate moral sphere, then, the Absolute, in 
whatever form it may be manifested, makes a demand upon 
all and each of its members; a demand which is conditioned 
by their abilities and power of realisation. Certainly in 
the unconscious world development is automatic and 
mechanical; the urge of the Absolute, however we may 
characterise it, is there irresistible; it may be said to 
realise itself of itself; and in spite of all its change it is and 
remains One. But because the Absolute is also, however 
difficult the conception may be, a Whole, its determination 
must be self-determination; and wherever therefore there 
is, as in all personality, some measure (however limited) of 
real self-determination, there we have as it were an absolute 
within and confronting the true Absolute in which it had its 
origin;? an absolute which exhibits this character in all its 
striving to develop and complete itself. Thus there arises 
the possibility of something that is wholly absent from the 
mechanical natural universe—the possibility of real inter- 
action and recognition; of conflict and opposition on the 
one hand, or of submission or co-operation on the other. 





® The evil self, which recognises no other ends but its own, is thus obviously 
to itself an absolute :—“ He trusted to have equalled the Most High.” 
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And because personality touches the Absolute at all its 
confines—feels in all its being this demand upon it to 
realise the Absolute more fully, and only in so doing truly 
to realise itself—it is everywhere and always subjected to 
an ultimate test and challenge which include and transcend 
whatever other standards of perfection—social, economic, 
artistic, or intellectual—it may itself discover or create, 
and which reaily constitute, for that reason, the final and 
basal moral criterion. 
J. E. Turner. 


Liverpool. 
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THE LABOR PROBLEM FROM THE SOCIAL 
VIEWPOINT 


I. W. HOWERTH 


HE labor problem is primarily and essentially a social 
problem. It will never be solved until it is so re- 
garded, and perhaps even then it can only be put in the way 
of solution. Social problems as a rule are not solved, they 
are outgrown. But the growing process may be directed 
and accelerated if the problems are understood. 

There are four different viewpoints from which the labor 
problem is commonly regarded. They are the viewpoints 
of Labor, of Capital, of the Consumer, and of Society at 
large. Conclusions arrived at with respect to the problem 
are dependent upon the viewpoint that is taken. 

From the viewpoint of Labor the labor problem is pn- 
marily a question of wages. Baldly stated it is, How may 
wages be increased relatively to the amount of work per- 
formed? Lavorers, like other people, act in accordance 
with the law of parsimony, that is, on the principle of the 
largest return for the least effort. Their immediate return 
is wages. With respect to every industrial proposal, there- 
fore, they ask, What is going to be its effect on the wage- 
scale? If it promises to raise wages, they are for it. If it 
threatens to reduce wages, they oppose it tooth and nail. 
This is not to say that they are incapable or indisposed, 
more than others, to consider any interests but their own. 
It means only that with the laborer his own interests come 
first, and these, by a conspicuous and universal trait in 
human nature, are likely to be identified with the interests 
of society as a whole. These facts should be taken into 
consideration in adjudging the policies and demands of 
Labor. The methods of organized labor, for instance, 
cannot with fairness be appraised unless the viewpoint of 
the laborer is taken and the psychological factor is allowed 
for. The closed shop, opposition to piecework, limiting 
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the number of apprentices, hosiility to the ‘“‘scab,” the 
sympathetic strike, etc., are all rational from the viewpoint 
of organized labor; that is, if the interests of Labor, at 
least its immediate interests, receive sole or even prizlaary 
consideration. 

Of course trades-unions, like other bodies of men, are 
sometimes mistaken with regard to their own interests. 
But their policies are determined from the viewpoint of 
these interests primarily. Wages being the immediate 
measure of Labor’s welfare, it would be too much to expect 
that laborers, confronted by the selfish interests and 
practices of employers, should forget this fact and act only 
on broad humanitarian principles. An honest attempt to 
understand Labor, to look at the industrial situation from 
the laborer’s viewpoint, would contribute far more to the 
promotion of industrial peace, than railing against the 
methods of laborers which, from some viewpoint other than 
their own, are unwise or reprehensible. This applies to the 
I. W. W.’s as well as to the A. F. L. 

From the viewpoint of Capital the labor problem is 
primarily a question of profits. There is, of course, an 
ellipsis in the expression ‘‘ viewpoint of Capital.’’ Capital 
as such has no viewpoint. Only human beings have either 
viewpoints or interests. What we mean, therefore, by 
the viewpoint of Capital is the viewpoint of capitalists, 
that is, the employers of labor. Employers are as jealous 
of the profit percentage as laborers are of the wage-scale. 
Their first question with respect to any industrial measure 
or policy is, What will be its effect on profits? They, too, 
think and act in accordance with the law of parsimony, 
and with them the law becomes the highest profit at the 
lowest cost. It is hard for them to see that anything that 
is likely to diminish profits will promote the public good. 
With them, as with others, interest determines principle, 
more than principle determines interest. Why is it that 
employers generally oppose the policies of Labor? Can- 
didly, it is because these policies threaten, or are supposed 
to threaten, profits. Of course employers persuade them- 
Vol. XXXI—No. 2. 4 
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selves that they are the special champions of law and 
order, of the right of free contract, of Americanism, or of 
something else supposed to be essential to the good of all. 
But the fact remains that profits are their primary con- 
sideration. 

Of course employers, too, are sometimes mistaken with 
respect to the effects of a proposed industrial measure. 
They used to believe, and many still believe, that a shorter 
work-day means lower profits. But this, of course, is not 
necessarily the case, as shorter hours may, and often do, 
result in increased production. In general they reluct- 
antly yield to a demand for increased wages, for the econo- 
mists have taught, and business sagacity thought it per- 
ceived, that profits fall as wages rise. This, however, is 
not the truism it was long supposed to be. With higher 
wages laborers consume more, expand and steady the 
market, and, from the stimulus afforded, may actually 
increase production to the extent that profits will rise. 
But in general the employer is a good judge of his own 
interests and the interests of his class. The point is that 
it is from the viewpoint of these interests primarily that he 
considers the labor question. 

This, of course, is not meant to be a reflection on em- 
ployers, any more than what was said about laborers was 
meant to be a reflection upon them. It is simply the 
statement of a cold fact, which no broad and purely objec- 
tive study of the labor problem can possibly overlook. 

Now, it is obvious that both the viewpoint of the employ- 
ing class and the viewpoint of the laboring class are partial 
and one-sided. Neither class constitutes the whole of 
society. The interests of neither the one class nor the 
other furnish the basis for a permanent solution of the 
labor problem. Of course, if, as some maintain, the inter- 
ests of all classes are the same, it would make no difference 
what viewpoint is taken, for an intelligent consideration of 
the interests of our class would lead to the same result as 
would the same consideration of those of any other class. 
But they are not the same, except when considered in the 
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light of ‘‘some far off divine event,’ which, unfortunately, 
has little to do with the case. As things are to-day, it is 
certainly naive, if not culpable, to talk of an entire identity 
of interests between Labor and Capital, and still more 
naive to suppose that any impartial and reflective person is 
going to believe the stale and empty platitudes in which the 
reconciliation of Labor and Capital is urged on the basis of 
existing industrial conditions. Their interests are not 
identical any more than are those of buyers and sellers. 
If buyers and sellers have exactly the same interests,why 
higgle over prices? Grant, when a boy, offered his colt for 
twenty dollars, but said he would take fifteen if he couldn’t 
get twenty—if those were the figures. He probably was 
proceeding on the assumption of an identity of interests 
between buyer and seller, and he fared as others will fare 
who proceed on the same assumption. The fact is, that 
while Labor is dependent upon Capital, and vice versa, 
laborers and employers are, in the matter of distribution, 
antagonistic. They are at war. Their policies are in 
general war measures. The gain of one is often the loss of 
the other. This is necessarily so in a competitive indus- 
trial system. We may defend the system on the ground of 
its beneficent results. But it is poor logic to do so and at 
the same time deny its essential fact, or try to harmonize 
it out of existence. Labor and Capital are virtually com- 
pelled to selfish considerations, hence self-interest character- 
izes the ex parte discussions of the labor problem by laborers 
and by capitalists. Neither can propose on the basis of 
their own class interests any permanent solution of the 
problem. 

By the Consumer’s viewpoint I mean, of course, the 
viewpoint of those who consume the commodities or 
services affected by a given labor dispute, the so-called 
‘““public.”’ All members of society are consumers, and 
strictly speaking the consumer’s viewpoint is the social 
viewpoint. But in every open conflict between Labor 
and Capital there are always some “‘innocent bystanders”’ 
who find themselves injured or inconvenienced by the dis- 
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turbed circumstances. They call themselves ‘‘consum- 
ers,’’ and interpret the situation in terms of their own 
interests. As a rule they will take sides against those to 
whom they are led to attribute responsibility for the incon- 
veniences and hardships they are obliged to endure. Loud 
complaint will be raised at the tyranny of Labor or Capital, 
whichever is held responsible. The equity of the case is 
not the primary consideration. Both Labor and Capital 
are well aware of the disposition of the ‘‘public’”’ to pro- 
nounce judgment on purely subjective grounds, hence both 
jockey for position, each trying to attach the blame to the 
other. In this matter, Capital has the advantage because 
of its greater influence with the Press. The recent railroad 
strike well illustrates the case. Labor declared the strike 
without observing the legal technicalities or amenities 
supposed to be a part of the code of industrial warfare. It 
therefore was pronounced ‘‘a lawless strike.”’ Walking 
commuters were easily persuaded to attribute their enforced 
and painful exercise to Labor. Labor was thus held respon- 
sible for disturbing the peace. It must be rebuked and de- 
feated. Citizens became strike-breakers, and gloried in 
their action. No serious effort appears to have been made 
by them to ascertain the underlying causes of the strike, so 
as to apportion justly the blame. The interests of the 
‘public’ were imperiously affected, and the result was 
what might easily have been predicted. For consumers, 
like others, are likely to view an industrial situation from 
the viewpoint of their own immediate interests, that is to 
say, to take a one-sided view of the matter. It is as impos- 
sible to arrive at any permanent solution of the labor 
problem from the Consumer’s viewpoint as it is from that 
of Labor or Capital. All are alike partial, prejudiced and 
selfish. Any adjustment of Labor and Capital arrived at 
from partial considerations must necessarily be a mere 
modus vivendi, certain shortly to be disturbed. 

We come now to the fourth viewpoint, that of Society at 
large, the social viewpoint. Only from this viewpoint do 
the interests of all receive due consideration. The problem 
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then becomes, not a question of wages or of profits, or of the 
convenience of the ‘‘ public,” but of social well-being. The 
sole consideration is the bearing of any and every industrial 
proposal upon the welfare and happiness of every member 
of society, or at least ‘‘the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number.” If the labor problem could be settled from this 
viewpoint, it would be settled once for all. But, as I have 
said, it may be capable only of a progressive solution. 
Something will be achieved, however, if it can only be 
clearly stated, for a problem clearly stated, it is said, is 
half solved. What, then, is the labor problem from the 
social viewpoint? 

Stated broadly, the labor problem from the social view- 
point is merely the problem of supplying the economic 
needs of society with the least possible expenditure of time, 
means and energy. Here again we may perceive the law 
of parsimony, but it has become a social law. More 
simply stated the problem is that of providing the necessary 
utilities of society with the least amount of work. This 
statement, however, will be obnoxious to those who regard 
work as a good per se. There have always been those who 
insist that work, independently of its purpose and results, 
is an indispensable activity for somebody else. They fail 
to see that work, like other forms of human effort, should 
always be submitted to the test of social utility, and that it 
is not an end in itself. We work to live, we do not live to 
work. 

Now, if work be considered with this thought in mind, 
the first thing that leaps to the eye, when we regard the 
labor problem from the social viewpoint, is that a large 
part of the work of society, perhaps half of it, is wholly 
unnecessary, and ought to be dispensed with. I mean 
unnecessary; of course, from the viewpoint of social well- 
being. William Morris once wrote an article on ‘‘ Useful 
Work and Useless Toil.’”’ The title, it is true, is more 
alliterative than accurate. For toil is not useless if it 
satisfies a desire. But there are many perverted desires. 
They require products of labor for their satisfaction. We 
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should all be better off without such desires, or if they were 
turned into proper channels, and, being without them, 
work would not be necessary to gratify them. All work, 
then, that merely gratifies ignoble desires, depraved tastes, 
debased appetites, is altogether useless from the standpoint 
of the true well-being of society. It is in this sense that 
Morris speaks of ‘‘useless’’ toil. In this category lies all 
the work that ministers to unbridled appetites, depraved 
tastes, extreme luxury, vain display, ostentation, invidious 
social distinctions, and all the westes of a competitive 
national and industrial régime. Waste means obviously, 
and by definition, labor to no valuable social purpose. 

Anyone who tries to form an adequate conception of the 
unnecessary work of society will contemplate the extrav- 
agances of the rich, the foolish expenditures of the poor, 
the vicious indulgences of both classes, and all forms of 
consumption that the highest type of man and society 
would naturally try to dispense with. Modern life is full of 
examples. So also is the life of the past. 

One of the typical illustrations of unnecessary labor in 
past times is the construction of the pyramids of Egypt. 
According to Herodotus, the largest of these required the 
labor of one hundred thousand men for twenty years. The 
object was to commemorate a king. But the king so com- 
memorated was a tyrant so detested that his statues were 
defaced by later generations. But he had the power so to 
misdirect labor, and he used it to such an ignoble end. 
When we remember that there are about forty of these 
pyramids, and evidences of the former existence of as many 
more, we begin to perceive the vastness of the amount of 
useless or unnecessary labor in ancient Egyptian society. 
Similar illustrations are to be found in the life of every 
people. The pyramids and palaces of the ancient Mexicans, 
Central Americans, and Peruvians, the Great Wall of 
China, all bear witness to the superfluous labor of the past. 
The almost incredible extravagances of the Roman em- 
perors—Lucullus watering his trees with wine, Caligula 
squandering the revenues of a province on a single feast, 
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dinners of nightingale tongues, or of the tongues of parrots 
that had been taught to speak, and the like examples—are 
all evidences of unnecessary labor in ancient Rome. It is 
safe to say that at least half the labor of society has been 
expended uselessly. To appreciate the vast amount of 
unnecessary labor and to get rid of it is the first step in the 
solution of the labor problem from the social viewpoint. 

It should be obvious that the elimination of unnecessary 
labor is a legislative and an educational problem. Demand 
for useless labor may be restricted as rapidly as public 
opinion will support appropriate restrictive legislation. 
The prohibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors is a case in point. But the creation of the desired 
public opinion must come through education. As the 
education of the young is most effective, our schools must 
aim to develop a type of individual whose appetites and 
tastes are in harmony with social well-being, and who in 
consequence will offer no demand for useless labor. The 
highest type of man or woman will be ashamed to waste the 
labor power of society through the gratification of vicious 
indulgences or ignoble tastes. The true principles of social 
economy, rather than the vapid political economy of too 
many of our textbooks, should be taught in our schools. 

But supposing that society recognizes and takes steps to 
eliminate all unnecessary labor, what is the next step in the 
solution of the labor problem? Plainly it is the organiza- 
tion of the necessary work of the world so that it will be 
performed without waste, and with no harmful results to 
human life. This involves a wise distribution of labor 
power, an economical adjustment of labor time, and the 
perfection of labor conditions. 

As to the distribution of necessary labor, we may say at 
once, if we broaden the term to include all useful service, 
that it should be performed by all who are able to work. 
There is absolutely no sound reason why some should labor 
and some should loaf, why some should work and others 
shirk. Justice demands that all should serve, and while, 
even in ideal conditions, many must be engaged in what the 
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economists call unproductive labor, still there are sound 
physiological, if not moral reasons, why even manual labor 
should be distributed among all. At any rate, the labor 
of providing the goods and services necessary to the highest 
social well-being should be shared by all. No able-bodied 
person should want to be excused. 

' Observe the situation now. Thousands are out of 
employment—want work, but can’t get it. Other thou- 
sands avoid labor on the ground that it is more honorable 
to live in idleness than to take a hand in the necessary work 
of the world. Thousands are overworked. Other thou- 
sands are employed in occupations that are uncongenial, 
to which by nature they are unadapted. They are drudges, 
that is to say, uneconomically employed. All this is 
commonplace, but what does it show? It shows that the 
work of the world is socially unorganized, carried on with 
practically no regard to minimizing the time, means, and 
energy expended. An employer who attempted to conduct 
his business on the principle followed by society, or rather 
the absence of principle, would be regarded as crazy—and 
he would be! Society is indeed only in the amceba stage 


of its intellectual development. We have reached a point 
in the development of a social consciousness in which we 


) 


talk, and are talked to, in terms of ‘‘we” and ‘‘our 
‘‘We” must produce more, we are told, as if industry \ ere 
in fact a social undertaking. The common man is 
expected to grow enthusiastic, and does grow enthusiastic, 
over ‘‘our” wealth per capita, ‘‘our” foreign trade, ‘‘our”’ 
merchant marine, etc., matters in which he has about as 
much direct interest as he has in Rockefeller’s millions. 
The general participation in, and interest in, the work of 
society that our language often indicates can never be real 
until there is a common industrial purpose, with unified and 
organized effort to realize it. To secure this effort and 
purpose is the second step in the solution of the labor 
problem. 

But in utilizing and organizing the entire working power 
of society, shall we employ women and children, and the 
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old, the lame, the halt, and the blind not altogether inca- 
pacitated? Certainly. Work, as it should be performed, 
is a blessing. Why withhold it from any one? In a prop- 
erly constituted society, there would be no valid objection 
to some labor on the part of women and children. It is 
now objectionable chiefly because it is not properly appor- 
tioned, and because women and children are exploited, 
used primarily to heap up profits. That so many of the old 
and partially disabled are now unemployed, being useless 
in profit making, though potentially useful in social pro- 
duction, is one of the tragical features of modern life. 

Social well-being demands that all members of society be 
employed at tasks suited to their powers and tastes, that is, 
be doing what they can do best. 

“But,” it will be said, ‘‘the work of the world will never 
be organized on the basis here set forth except under com- 
pulsion. The average human being is averse to labor. 
He works only under the spur of necessity, or when forced 
to do so by external authority.” This is partly true under 
present conditions. But intelligent social organization 
would change these conditions. There is in man an “‘in- 
stinct of workmanship.” He likes to do things, to produce 
objects of use and beauty, to exercise his powers produc- 
tively. What he does not like is to be used by others to 
serve their ends. He objects to being exploited. He 
associates the idea of exploitation with labor for wages, 
and the conditions under which he is often obliged to work 
balk or pervert his productive instinct. Taking into con- 
sideration the actual conditions of modern industrial 
society, the wonder is that there is as much interest in work 
as there is. Labor is usually irksome if the end it serves 
is not personal, or if the conditions are repugnant or degrad- 
ing. Perfect the conditions, make the end the common 
good, and all will work voluntarily, unless it be those of 
confirmed habits of idleness; and they will soon die, leaving 
in their descendants no trace of their indolent habits, since 
acquired characteristics are not inherited. 

The third step, then, in the solution of the labor problem 
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in its all-round aspect is to make labor interesting and 
attractive instead of irksome and repugnant, a joy and a 
blessing instead of a curse. Can this be done? 

Well, everybody knows of someone who works because 
he likes it. ‘‘He would rather work than eat” we say. 
Is this because of some peculiar inherent inclination or 
predisposition? Possibly, but if so, the peculiarity can be 
generalized. For, as Herbert Spencer says, that which the 
best human nature is capable of is within the reach of 
human nature at large. But it is more likely that the 
interest manifested in his work is due to a fortunate, though 
fortuitous, combination of circumstances. The job fits 
the man. His work is a natural expression of his powers, 
gives scope to his emotions, and is therefore satisfying. 
With ideal organization all necessary labor may be made to 
produce this effect upon the laborer. It can be made 
interesting if an interest in the common well-being can be 
awakened. For it is a psychological truism that interest 
in the end of effort awakens an interest in the appropriate 
means. Thus even drudgery may be made interesting, and 
cease for that reason to be drudgery. But if social well- 
being instead of profits and wages were made the end of 
industrial effort, the machine would quickly take the place 
of the drudge. Mechanical means would supplant man 
power in the interest of economy. 

This doctrine of the potential attractiveness of all neces- 
sary labor will doubtless seem absurd to the unthinking, 
but it has been taught by some of the greatest thinkers of 
the world. John Stuart Mill refers with approval to the 
idea of Fourier that ‘‘no kind of useful labor is necessarily 
or universally repugnant, unless either excessive in amount 
or devoid of the stimulus of companionship and emulation, 
or regarded by mankind with contempt.’’ Spencer says, 
‘When we have come fully to recognize the truth that there 
is nothing intrinsically more gratifying in the efforts by 
which wild animals are caught, than in the effort expended 
in rearing plants, and that the combined actions of muscles 
and senses in rowing a boat are not by their essential 
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natures more productive of agreeable feeling than those 
gone through with in reaping corn, but that everything 
depends on the co-operating emotions, which at present are 
more in accord with the one than the other; we shall infer 
that along with the decrease of those emotions for which 
the social state allows little or no scope, and increase of 
those it persistently exercises, the things now done with 
dislike from a sense of obligation will be done with imme- 
diate liking, and the things desisted from as a matter of 
duty will be desisted from because they are repugnant.’’! 
Lester F. Ward in his Applied Sociology devotes a section to 
“attractive labor.” After approving the now generally 
accepted doctrine that the odium of labor is largely con- 
ventional and artificial, arising from caste and its habitual 
performance by persons of a lower class, he expresses the 
following conviction: ‘‘We are brought back to the prin- 
ciple. . . that the normal exercise of the faculties is not 
only agreeable, but, in the broadest sense of the expression, 
constitutes the sum total of human happiness. 

There is no reason why, under such conditions ( asueeed 
use of machinery, reduction of labor time, etc.) the labor of 
supplying society with all the material goods needed for its 
general comfort should not become both agreeable and 
attractive. . . . It is only necessary to divest it, first, 
of the artificial, or at least unnatural odium derived fromthe 
spirit of caste, and secondly, of the undue excess to which 
it is carried in society, which would rob the most enjoyable 
forms of activity of all their charms. ’’? 

So much for the philosophers. But isn’t this same doc- 
trine of the possible enjoyment of labor taught even by the 
‘practical’? supporters of, and apologists for, the present 
industrial order? The magazines are full of it. Homilies 
containing it are heard on every hand. ‘‘ Work hard and 
cheerfully, and maybe promotion will follow.” ‘‘ Manifest 
a deep interest in your work. You will produce more, and 
your wages will be advanced.”” We hear such things 





1 Data of Ethics, (Principles of Ethics, Vol. I.) pp. 183-184 (par. 67). 
2 Ward, L. F., Applied Sociology, p. 336. 
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everywhere. Even the poet says: ‘‘Give me the man 
who sings at his work.’”’ The man who could sing while 
performing some of the drudgery now required, repugnant, 
ill-paid, and scorned, would be an imbecile, or have great 
powers of abstracting his thought. The truth is that most 
of this modern exhortation of laborers to be happy in their 
work is mere preaching, designed merely to quiet or prevent 
dissatisfaction with existing labor conditions. Labor can- 
not be made universally attractive by the hortatory method. 

There are undoubtedly difficulties in the way of making 
labor attractive and interesting, but let us analyze the 
subject and see whether these difficulties are altogether 
insurmountable. 

First of all, there is some labor that is already interesting. 
It is reputable, not too arduous, engages the full powers of 
men, that is, it exercises all the faculties, which is the condi- 
tion of happiness. It partakes of the nature of art. With 
respect to this labor, the problem is already solved. 

Second, there is labor which fulfills these conditions, 
except it is unduly prolonged. The remedy here is plain. 
It is a reduction of the amount of labor required, the 
granting of leisure. Leisure is as essential to happiness as 
labor. In all occupations in which work is excessive the 
demand for a shorter work-day is imperative. It is equiva- 
lent to a demand for more leisure. The moment work 
becomes excessive, with respect to time or strength, that 
moment it becomes a curse. It detracts from life, and the 
very essence of a curse is that it degrades, brutalizes, 
injures life. ‘‘All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy,” says the adage. All work and no leisure makes the 
laborer a dull man, and dullness is inconsistent with that 
largeness of outlook, that full and free exercise of all the 
faculties without which there cannot be fullness of life. 
The leisure given would not be spent in idleness and thus be 
a social loss—not if education does its proper work. Leis- 
ure is synonymous with freedom. Men would be free 
from their social task, willingly performed, to devote them- 
selves to the creative work prompted by their individual 
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tastes and aptitudes. With the compulsory tasks of 
society properly apportioned, and properly limited in time, 
they would be quickly performed; and from the leisure 
gained the world would profit materially, and in a measure 
now undreamed of, from the unhampered operation of the 
creative instinct of man. 

Third, there are certain kinds of labor, which, because of 
their monotonous nature, can never be made interesting in 
and of themselves. Some of these can be eliminated by 
machinery. The residue can be made attractive only by 
properly adjusting the conditions of their performance, 
and by developing a strong interest in the social end they 
serve. Improving the conditions is not an impossible task, 
and if the interest of the worker in the social aim cannot be 
aroused, and if he cannot be made to see that all necessary 
labor is alike honorable, then our educational agencies 
must in so far be a failure. 

We see, then, that the objects to be aimed at in all 
attempts to solve the labor problem are, first, the elimina- 
tion of all unnecessary labor; second, the organization of 
all necessary labor on the basis of a perfect social economy; 
and, third, the making of all necessary labor attractive, so 
that the end of economy will not be defeated by compul- 
sion, and so that the laborer will truly live while he works. 
These ends are remote. We shall not live to see them real- 
ized. Because they are remote, some will feel that all 
thought of themis impractical. But the skillful pilot guides 
the ship by the distant star, rather than by the near and 
floating objects. One thing is certain. Glorifying the 
existing order, denying the most obvious industrial facts, 
pretending that there is no real labor problem, that the 
labor agitator is the sole cause of all the trouble, and the 
like, will not solve the problems. With half the work of 
the world an unnecessary expenditure of labor, with many 
idle, with many overworked, many hating the tasks they 
are obliged to perform, with constant friction among the 
different industrial classes, we have before us a gigantic 
problem. It is a social problem, primarily educational, 
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but in part legislative. It may be progressively solved 
by the inculcation of sound ideas with respect to labor, and 
the enactment of such laws as will secure the social end 
desired, namely, the strict conformity of work with the 
social weal. Social weal is the ideal in the light of which 
all proposed labor legislation, all industrial measures, should 
be considered. They should not be determined by the 
interests of a single class. Some, as I have said, profess 
contempt for ideal considerations. But the ideal is the 
test of the practical, and he who will not consider what 
industrial conditions ought to be, who will not look at the 
labor problem from the social viewpoint, should never 
speak of the solution of that problem. For there is nothing 
clearer than that the problems of an evolving society 
cannot be permanently solved on the basis of existing con- 
ditions. 
I. W. Howerru. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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THE INSTINCT OF WORKMANSHIP AND 
THE WILL TO WORK 


J. D. STOOPS 


: tape older economists regarded the search for pleasure 

and the avoidance of pain as the determining motives 
of business activity. Psychology has dispelled this idea. 
We do not seek pleasure; we find pleasure in securing 
certain objects. It is generally assumed that patent rights 
are necessary to guarantee the creative activity of invent- 
ors. Because money represents social prestige it is a 
potent stimulus to invention as well as to other forms of 
economic activity. But invention at its best is indifferent 
to financial reward. The greatest inventors, like the 
greatest musicians, poets, and artists, are driven to creative 
activity by an irresistible impulse. The instinct of work- 
manship is the main source of energy which drives the 
wheels of industry. It functions in spite of loss, failure, 
and poverty. It is at its best in those who are not depend- 
ent upon the stimulus of financial profit. When the bird 
builds a nest; when the beaver constructs a dam; when 
the monkey goes through a process of manipulation, there 
are present no ideas which anticipate definite objects. 
Such behavior is due to action-patterns inherited in the 
lower brain levels. And human beings possess these same 
action-patterns. These instincts are associated in the » 
human brain with abstract thought but such association 
does not change their hereditary and non-voluntary 
character. The object of the will is the thing to be accom- 
plished. Pleasure is an accompaniment of the accom- 
plishment of any object of will. The same is true of 
profit or gain. When workmanship is at its best the will 
proceeds with the directness of instinct. In its highest 
forms workmanship is not only unaware of profit but even 
blind to obstacles in its way. 

There are then a number of instincts such as manipula- 
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tion, constructiveness, workmanship, and contrivance, 
which give to human behavior a trend, a drive, a line of 
direction, a form and outline. These instincts underlie 
our economic and vocational activities. And this group 
of instincts can be given full rein. Unlike the instincts of 
sex and pugnacity and possession, the instinct of work- 
manship does not in itself endanger the lives of others. 
It is creative. Its fullest expression may be wholly con- 
structive. It needs intellectual organization if it is to be 
productive. But when it is given complete sway it is never 
in itself anti-social. It is an instinct whose energy may be 
enjoyed without remorse. 

The instinct of hunger is among the most important of 
the fundamental instincts. The tendency to seek the 
breast, to suck things, to put things in the mouth, is a 
manifestation in the infant of the will to live. The animal 
exhibits an almost unbroken attention to whatever stimu- 
lates his senses of taste and smell. Hunting in animals and 
in primitive man is an outgrowth of the instinct of hunger. 
Chasing and grasping an escaping animal is preparatory 
to killing and eating it. The pursuit of large game among 
gregarious animals tends to assume a co-operative form. 
The evolution of tools, such as clubs, traps, and arrows, 
makes possible more intellectual forms of food-getting. 

Intimately associated with the instinct of hunger is the 
hoarding instinct. Animals and primitive men collect and 
hoard food. The instinct of acquisition is associated with 
nest-building and home-building. It led to the collecting 
of flocks. With the further development of intelligence, a 
long intermediate process came in between the beginning 
and the end of the pursuit of food. Here came in the 
development of agriculture and commerce. The profes- 
sions and all the higher vocations are inseparable from the 
instinct to seek food. There is an inborn trend which 
leads men to possess, to appropriate. To store, to hoard, 
to collect, is an irresistible drive in the human mind. It is 
the root of the institution of property. Instinctive social 
tendencies like the parental instinct and gregariousness 
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may modify the instinct to acquire, to possess, along social 
lines but the instinct itself is ineradicable. There is no 
limit to the objects and interests that may be brought 
within the scope of this instinct. 

The human race took a vast stretch of centuries to learn 
how to work. Many individuals do not achieve this 
difficult process. Man learned the difficult art of work by 
transferring to industry the organization and control 
which he had achieved in the violent emotional activities 
of his more primitive life as a hunter and fighter. He 
substituted tools for weapons but there was no essential 
modification of the underlying patterns of the older instinc- 
tive activities. Primitive man obtained his food by fishing 
in the flowing streams and by hunting wild game; he fought 
for his clothing with fierce beasts. Here were personal 
encounter and the energizing, emotional experience of fear, 
anger, and self-preservation. 

If it be true that the energies of the will are in the in- 
stinctive patterns of the mind, then the will to work must 
have an underlying system of instinctive predispositions 
like any other form of organized behavior. There is no 
other foundation for an efficient form of vocational pur- 
suit. In the mind of the artist, the poet, the inventor, the 
creative industrial organizer, there are definite mental 
patterns which impose on the phenomena of experience 
more or less definite forms. When the mind meets the 
facts of experience with a drive or pattern which gives these 
facts a certain form there is a creative, organizing, thrusting 
forward of the will which is accompanied by a consciousness 
of power. 

One of the corollaries of the Freudian psychology is the 
proposition that nervous and mental diseases, in their 
acquired form, are the result of a conflict between instinc- 
tive trends and the ideal strivings of the personality. Any 
system of instinctive trends which is not incorporated 
within that system of ideal strivings which we call the 
moral self will necessarily set up a tendency toward mental 
and moral disorganization. Creativeness and efficiency can 
Vol. XXXI—No. 2. 5 
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exist only when the will is supported by instinctive pre- 
disposition. Where there is conflict between volition and 
instinctive trend there is insufficiency and disorganization 
of will. 

We are today recognizing a divorce between moral per- 
sonality and vocational activity, especially in the industrial 
sphere. This conflict results practically in a case of dual 
personality. Unless the instinct of workmanship be organ- 
ized in such a way as to make one’s vocation an integral 
part of one’s personality, the will can be neither an ade- 
quate, nor a morally organized, will. To prosecute a voca- 
tion which is not the expression of one’s richest innate 
capacities is to exhibit an incomplete and ineffective will 
in the field of one’s vocation. 

Work which is disassociated from the driving forces of 
our instinct-patterns is drudgery. Physical and nervous 
breakdowns are the result not of the nature or amount of 
work done but of the nervous and mental conditions under 
which the work is done. It is not the work done which 
wears us down; it is the tension, hurry, anxiety, and lack of 
co-ordination; above all it is the lack or the frustration of a 
creative emotional drive. 

The instincts of workmanship and of acquisition are as 
much a part of personality as the instincts of sex or fear or 
gregariousness. They have not been so regarded and there 
has grown up a vicious dualism between the world of in- 
dustry and the world of morality. To work so many hours 
for so much pay without any vital interest in the process 
is vo have a dual personality. The object of such a voca- 
tional activity is not an organic part of the agent’s personal- 
ity. Think of the emotional loss in the machine-like 
regularity, the impersonal routine, of the modern industrial 
operative who works so many hours for so much pay and 
has no personal interest in the concern in which he is only 
a ‘‘hand” or an employee! In the industrial world the dis- 
association of the mind of the worker from the creative 
drive of the instinct of workmanship has broken the con- 
tact of the will with the latent instinctive sources of power. 
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To spend one’s time in a line of work in which one has no 
serious interest is to cultivate a divided mind. Here is a 
fundamental condition of neurasthenia. Indeed if one is 
to be adjusted to a machine, if one is to perform a set of 
stereotyped reactions at a time and in a manner deter- 
mined by an impersonal machine, if scientific management 
means a perfecting of the work of the machine irrespective 
of the emotions and the will of the operator, then imagina- 
tion and initiative would actually seem to interfere in the 
adaptation of the man to the machine. Many operatives 
left the grind of the factory for military service with a 
consciousness of release. Here was adventure; here was 
an escape from the dull monotony of the machine. 

It is this adaptation of the mind to the machine with its 
constant suppression of the emotional life which is behind 
the demand for shorter hours of work. It is also related to 
the new custom of an annual vacation. It is associated 
with the increasing demand for a practically non-educa- 
tional form of drama. The Greek went to the theatre in 
the morning and the play presented some ideal of conduct. 
The brain which has been fatigued by uninteresting me- 
chanical labor prefers vaudeville to Shakespeare. 

If there are inherited action-patterns which determine the 
lines of direction along which the will must develop, then 
a disassociation of the will from any action-pattern means 
a disorganization of the will in some corresponding field of 
conduct. We know of no universal, changeless will which 
functions independently of the instincts. If this be true 
any frustration of the instinct of workmanship means an 
inefficient will in the field of one’s vocation. Workmanship 
and the sense of property are as deeply rooted in our consti- 
tution as hunger, fear or sex. Of all the instincts which 
most directly underlie our social institutions, those which lie 
at the basis of workmanship and property are the last to re- 
ceive universal social recognition. That curiosity is the 
root of the desire for knowledge; that sex is the basis of 
the family; that ‘‘empathy”’ is the source of religion, is uni- 
versally recognized in the literature on these subjects. And 
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now we are learning that there are instincts which drive us 
to construct and to invent, which underlie the processes of 
work, of industry, of vocation. We are beginning to see 
that the state and industry as well as religion, the family, 
and education, are intellectualized and organized forms of 
instinctive tendencies. It is becoming clear that the evolu- 
tion of the technique of industry is just as vitally related to 
the nature of personality as the evolution of the home, the 
school,and the church. A newer sense of individuality must 
completely reorganize the instincts of workmanship and 
possession. The disorganization of personality because of 
repression in religion, in knowledge, and in the field of the 
state is a problem which has come down from the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. To-day we are 
aware of another type of repression,—the repression of the 
instinct to manipulate, to experiment, to be a cause, to 
construct, to create, and also a repression of the instinct 
to possess, to own property. It is a growing consciousness 
of the repression of these instincts brought about by the 
popularization of science and the spread of democratic 
thought which underlies the present industrial unrest. 
Personality can be as thoroughly disorganized by a repres- 
sion of the instincts which underlie one’s work and voca- 
tion as by a repression of those instincts which lie at the 
basis of religion or science or the family. There is nothing 
more basic, more central, in our life and conduct than the 
organization of the instincts of workmanship and posses- 
sion. 

The suppression of the emotional life in the industrial 
process is also associated with the presence of alcoholism. 
When the mind is broken into dual personalities, when the 
will is disassociated from the instincts of workmanship, 
of acquisition, of possession, the manual worker is forced 
to live in a small compartment of his total self. This 
suppression of the instincts which underlie the will to work, 
like any other continued suppression, is a narrowing and a 
distorting of the personality. Alcohol is one way of 
escaping this suppression. Is it any wonder that the 
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industrial worker resorts to drink and drugs and emotional 
excesses in his attempt to restore to experience the lost 
elements of emotional experience which are an essential 
part of a normal life? “Zealotism in religious belief,’ says 
Miinsterberg, ‘‘tyranny and cruelty, sexual over-indulgence 
and perversion, gambling and betting, mysticism and 
superstition, recklessness and adventurousness, and above 
all, senseless crimes, have always been the psychological 
means of overcoming the emptiness and monotony of an 
unstimulated life.’”! 

We are getting new light on the psychology of fatigue. 
There are many forms of fatigue that are not due to pro- 
longed work. Many men who have gone into war service 
have worked longer hours than in their regular occupation, 
but with less fatigue. The work has stimulated the emo- 
tions. Such work has been somewhat of the nature of a 
game. Experiments on fatigue in the school-room show 
that a great deal of the fatigue of the student is due to re- 
pressed emotions, thwarted desires, monotonous routine, 
lack of interest and perspective. There is a chronic occu- 
pational fatigue which arises not from work or from over- 
work, but from disorganization of will. Where the individ- 
ual’s self is not in what he does there is a dualism of mind 
and therefore a confusion and weakness of will. 

The emotion of fear plays an important part in the 
psychology of industry. Recent experiments on the duct- 
less glands have produced invaluable results not only in 
medicine, but also in psychology. It has been shown that 
during such emotions as fear and anger the adrenal glands 
secrete into the blood stream a substance known as adre- 
nalin, which adds increased energy to the muscles of the ex- 
tremities, thereby facilitating movements of defense or of 
flight. Since there is no immediate use of the digestive or- 
gans in case of fear and anger it is easy to understand the 
contraction of the blood-vessels of the digestive organs 
which expels the blood to the large surface muscles of the 
extremities, thereby aiding defense or flight. The emotions 





1 McClure’s, Vol. xxxi (1908), p. 443. 
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of fear and anger are accordingly incidental to occasions of 
crisis. They are dynamogenic; they aid the organism in 
overcoming difficulties, in meeting emergencies. If, how- 
ever, an emotion of fear or anger becomes chronic, the 
substances poured by the ductless glands into the blood 
stream are not used by the muscles in meeting any emer- 
gency. In cases of chronic fear or anger, therefore, these 
secretions act as poisons or toxins. They put an extra 
strain on the brain, on the kidneys, on the whole organism. 
Chronic fears, fear of unemployment, fear of sickness, of 
disability, are therefore conducive to fatigue, of whose cause 
the individual will be absolutely unaware. Some form 
of guarantee to the individual against want, sickness, 
accident, and disability would more than pay for its cost 
in the better economic returns which would result from 
a more secure and confident state of mind. 

The demand on the part of labor for participation in the 
management of industry can be met only when labor 
achieves the technique of industrial organization. Such a 
technique, however, presupposes an established tradition 
regarding the training and organization of that entire 
group of instincts which underlie the functioning of an 
effective, intelligent will in the industrial world. The 
freeing and development of the instinct of workmanship 
which underlies the evolution of industry will be as long 
and as difficult a process as the intellectualizing of the 
instinct of gregariousness which underlies the growth of the 
state. And democratic participation in the organization 
of industry will be possible only when there has been 
developed a continuous group tradition to sustain the spo- 
radic efforts of individuals. 

The present type of leadership in industry is the product 
of centuries of individualistic tradition. The great indus- 
trial processes of to-day have been consciously organized for 
profit. When, however, we come to see that social instincts 
and social motives are as fundamental in our constitution as 
individual instincts and individual motives, we shall no 
longer recognize private gain as the sole determining motive 
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in the organization of the instinct of workmanship. The 
individual’s gain would logically be determined according 
to the value of his product. Economic gain should be 
society’s compensation to the individual in order that he 
might be free to work out his specific vocation. When the 
social aspects of experience are as well recognized as the 
individual aspects, we shall have a new type of leadership 
in industry. 

In the aristocratic societies of the past workmanship and 
possession have had free expression only in the few. To-day 
the school, the press, and oral propaganda are teaching the 
many to demand the freedom to express their instincts of 
workmanship and possession which has heretofore been 
limited to the few. 

To live and work for concerns which are not immediately 
the object of one’s own purpose is to be dominated by 
motives which are extraneous to one’s own will. It is the 
consciousness of this fact which is at the basis of the current 
demand on the part of labor for participation in the manage- 
ment and organization of industry. 

The instincts of workmanship and possession through the 
development of individualism have become disassociated 
from the parental and gregarious instincts. In this way 
men have come to work and save not as members of families 
and communities and states. The instincts to create and 
to possess have been set free from those instincts which 
give the mind its social patterns. Many individuals live 
primarily to create and amass wealth. 

There has taken place in the minds of women a disassocia- 
tion of another sort. The will of woman when it is dis- 
associated from the drives of workmanship and parenthood 
tends to assume a parasitic form. 

The instinct to possess must be organized as an integral 
part of a personality which expresses itself as profoundly in 
social as in individual interests. The instinct to possess 
must be organized within the social patterns of experience 
which underlie the home, the community, the state. 

The instinct to possess must be correlated with the in- 
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stinct to create. The instinct of workmanship can alone 
give creativeness and power to the will to work. It can 
furnish a drive to the will which is as creative in industry as 
in science and art and religion. 

Until this organization of the will is effected in the fields 
of the instincts of possession and workmanship there will 
remain a disorganized personality. 

“You will hear,” says Emerson in his essay on Literary 
Ethics, ‘‘that the first duty is to get land and money, place 
and name ... . It is this domineering temper of the sen- 
sual world that creates the extreme need of the priests of 
science . . . . Let us seek the shade, and find wisdom in 
neglect. Be content with a little . . . . Why should you 
renounce your right to traverse the star-lit deserts of truth 
for the premature comforts of an acre, house, and barn? 
Truth also has its roof, and bed, and board. Make yourself 
necessary to the world, and mankind will give you bread, 
and if not store of it, yet such as shall not take away your 
property in all men’s possessions, in all men’s affections, in 
art, in nature, and in hope.”’ 

Here reason in the individual is identical with an 
absolute reason. Such a reason makes the individual 
supremely indifferent to the ‘‘external”’ interests of the 
physical environment. 

Such a dualism of mind and matter was the logical result 
of the Greek dualism of citizen and slave and of the medi- 
zval dualism of soul and body. The suppression of the 
instinct of property was a part of the ethics of world-denial. 
When, however, the medieval saint surrendered his inter- 
est in property he did so with the full assurance that he was 
an organic part of the organization of the Church universal, 
with its hospitals, its libraries, its cathedrals, its schools, 
and its guilds. But when Protestantism and individualism 
perpetuate this absoluteness and independence of the will 
they are dealing with an individual will which has broken 
its allegiance to a world-organization and is attempting to 
stand alone. Under such changed conditions the old 
doctrine leaves the individual naked and alone. The cor- 
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porate personality of the Greek citizen and of the medi- 
eval saint has given way to the isolation and conflict of 
competitive individualism. The absoluteness of the inner 
will which regarded matter as external and accidental, in 
its modern individualized form, has left the saint of the 
Protestant type and the ordinary individual citizen fairly 
naked in a rich, material world. 

Another form which this view takes is the dualism be- 
tween extrinsic and intrinsic needs and desires. After the 
organic needs have been met there must be a cultivation of 
‘“‘intrinsic’”’ interests, such as philosophy, art, etc., which 
have value in themselves. There is a fear of the endless 
refinement of desires. Luxurious novelties through habit- 
uation become unconscious necessities. Matters of diet, 
clothing, amusements, spaciousness in building, improve- 
ment in mechanical equipment, luxuriousness and finesse in 
laces and rugs, can be elaborated without limit. The 
problem is solved by the dogma regarding the intrinsic and 
the extrinsic, or that which is and that which is not an end- 
in-itself. 

There is a confusing sensationalism which reveals itself 
in the drama, the dance, music, in spending for display, etc. 
There is, however, no antidote for sensationalism in any 
dogma of extrinsic and intrinsic. It is probable that the 
chief cause of the contemporary outburst of sensationalism 
is the economic repression of the instincts of sex, of parent- 
hood, of workmanship, and of possession. 

The dualism between economics and morals is shamefully 
evident in international relations. Practically all “civil- 
ized” control of colonial policy is a subtle form of the 
exploitation of helpless peoples. 

Why should prophets, teachers, artists, musicians, in- 
ventors, scientific investigators, have minds disassociated 
from the material interests of life? Because they are the 
product of, and the perpetuators of, a moral tradition 
which holds material things to be external to a moral and 
spiritual will. The weakness of our moral and intellectual 
leadership in the field of industry is the result of our moral 
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tradition. Our wills are ineffective in reconstructing a 
disorganized industrial world because our minds have been 
literally disassociated from those instincts which underlie 
the world of industry. 

It might be said that our age is the age of the machine. 
The steam-engine, the electric-engine, the sewing-machine, 
the phonograph, the typewriter, the telephone, the tele- 
graph, the eroplane, have to a large extent revolutionized 
the character of our world. Every great invention helps 
to change the character of civilization. Fulton, and Watt, 
and Howe, and Edison are as potent factors in the evolution 
of civilization as the Napoleons or the St. Augustines. 
Coal and iron and steel; electricity and water-power; 
railroads and shipping; all forms of foodstuffs and clothing; 
art galleries, libraries, magazines, and newspapers, have 
become absolutely essential to our moral life. A moral will 
without this material equipment is for us an impossibility. 

That matter without moral organization can be no part 
of moral conduct is axiomatic in our ethical thought. That 
form and organization and a unified will cannot exist apart 
from the material, the content, the objective interests 
which the will organizes has not been recognized. Without 
the material interests in life the will would be utterly 
without content. Such a will is an abstraction, not a 
reality. 

The tempered steel which has come into our lives from 
the Stoics, the Cynics, and from Christianity, has been used 
to make our wills independent of the material world. What 
is most needed now is that we use this tempered steel of the 
will in organizing the world of material things. A moral 
will which does not have at its command the necessary 
wealth of economic material is an inadequate will and is 
unable to function in the world of to-day. 

The machine which has revolutionized our industrial life 
has been the centre about which the life of the worker has 
been organized. When, however, we come to see the 
machine as an instrument of a creative will, it will no 
longer symbolize an era of materialism. Instead of subor- 
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dinating the will to the machine, science will put the 
machine into the hand of the worker as an instrument 
whereby his will can be aided and extended. The machine 
will then add to our old consciousness of material power a 
new consciousness of moral power. 

When we thought of the will as independent of instinct, 
emotion, and sentiment, we regarded it as a spiritual 
entity which was the same in all individuals. We thought 
of the will as only extraneously related to the body. This 
view of the will likewise kept it aloof from the material 
world. We see the will to-day as an organization of in- 
stincts and emotions and sentiments. This conception of 
the will implies an organization of the responses of the 
organism to the environment. This definition of the will 
involves an organic relation of the will to the material 
world. There can be no morality of industry until the 
world of the machine with its exactness in space, its preci- 
sion in time, is correlated with the instincts, the emotions, 
and the will of the workman. And there can be no correla- 
tion of the will and the world of the machine until we get a 
larger view both of the will and of the material world. 
An oriental rug, a Greek statue, an Italian painting, a copy 
of Dante, a drawing of a Doric column, are all physical, 
material things; put they are physical things into which 
have been wrought the very souls of their creators. The 
mode of architecture of a house, and its location, are phy- 
sical characteristics, but they help to give the house a soul. 

Conscious experience has two poles: one is an inner, 
subjective centre, a will, an organizing focus; the other is 
represented by the objective ends to which all our instinc- 
tive and voluntary responses are directed. The traditional 
dualism between an inner moral will and an outer world of 
fact must be avoided. This can be done only by achieving 
a larger, more inclusive definition of both the will and the 
material world. 

Morality and religion do belong to the subjective integra- 
tion of experience, but a subjective process of integration 
must have objective material to organize. By morality and 
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religion we mean not a realm of mind and will which is 
private in the sense that it excludes physical things. We 
mean rather the way in which we organize the material of 
life, physical as well as mental. The classical and medi- 
zeval periods had a moral organization which was superior 
to ours; but this was because the material content of their 
civilization was simpler than ours. Our material world is 
confusingly complex. We must, however, achieve a form 
of moral organization for the rich phenomena of our 
modern world. It is the function of ethics and religion 
to give moral unity to the wealth of material of the eco- 
nomic, social, and political world which has been made 
available by modern science. In this focus of moral organ- 
ization lies the solution of the industrial problem. 

The main current of civilization from the sixteenth to the 
twentieth century was concerned with the freeing of the will 
from authority. It was a process of individualization. 
The development of steam power in the nineteenth century 
was controlled by the individualistic philosophy of the 
eighteenth century. This was one current of disorganiza- 
tion. The process of individualization on the part of 
labor; the freeing of the individual will of the laborer, 
is the secret of the unrest in the twentieth century. This is 
another phase of disorganization. 

Another form of disassociation has its origin in the dual- 
ism between the mind and the material world. The tradi- 
tional philosophy has defined mind as an inner subjective 
consciousness. On the other hand the exact sciences have 
dealt with the material world in mathematical, quantitative 
manner. This development took the form of a stark oppo- 
sition between an inner, spiritual, rational subject and an 
outer, material, external object or thing. In this way the 
whole material world became morally taboo. It was 
external to our moral experience. There grew up an 
absolute opposition between personality and material 
things. The moral will became an inner subjective atti- 
tude; physical, material things came to be objective and ex- 
ternal. The will became introverted; it turned in on itself. 
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Material things, on the other hand, were excluded from 
this inner sense of personality; they were cut off from the 
moral will. We see, then, going along with the process of 
introversion in the development of the will a corresponding 
process of mechanization in the field of the exact sciences. 
Modern science has tended more and more to treat all its 
material as if it existed independent of, and apart from, 
any appraising or valuing will. This has given us a dis- 
tinctly realistic view of the world. The exact sciences, 
such as astronomy, physics, and chemistry, have given us a 
world which is impersonal and which exists prior to, and 
independent of, the mind and the will of man. 

This dualism of mind and matter is the foundation of the 
stratification of society into thinkers and manual workers. 
Some men are clay, which must be molded by the pure gold 
of the educated mind into the forms of most service to 
society. This dualism of brain and muscle was carried to 
such a point by the Greeks that even the carving of sculp- 
ture was thought to degrade the mind. Here is a full- 
blown disassociation of the will in all its industrial phases 
from the sphere of knowledge and science. 

This view of the material world as external to the moral 
will has given us in the field of economics the non-moral 
law of individual and group competition. The categories 
of the physical sciences and the law of the machine have 
resulted in a quantitative rather than a qualitative stand- 
ard. Higher speed, greater production, have been the 
predominant motives. Not the qualitative organization 
of wealth for the sake of human need, but a constant in- 
crease of material production for profit has been the ruling 
economic motive. This development of a non-moral 
theory of. industry has recently been adopted by the em- 
ployees in their approval of the principle of direct action. 

The ethics of introversion deals with the problem of 
property by limiting desire. The individual is regarded as 
a self-centred spiritual unit who in some way creates indus- 
trial relationships as the occasion demands. Love, respect 
for personality, good motive, are thought of as able to 
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create proper industrial relationships without the ‘‘ex- 
ternal” mechanics of legislation. But the desires and the 
will cannot be trained and developed apart from the objec- 
tive interests of life. We can train the instinct for posses- 
sion only through a rational organization of material inter- 
ests. The traditional idealistic conception of the mind by 
excluding material things rendered the will ineffective and 
unreal in the economic realm. It also deprived the objec- 
tive material interests of any moral standard whatever. 

The traditional intellectualistic type of idealism has 
brought about an aloofness of the will from the material 
world which has been both a product and a cause of indus- 
trial disorganization. An economic realism which treats 
the material world as independent of a moral will is the 
concomitant of an inadequate subjective idealism. On 
the other hand subjectivism in morals is accentuated by 
a non-moral realism in economics. The‘ethics of asceti- 
cism has taught us how to be in want; but we have not yet 
learned how to abound. 

The Christianity of the medieval type attempted to 
christianize those abstract aspects of personality which are 
in the sphere of the reason and the will. It attempted to 
abstract those aspects of personality which it regarded as 
constituting the inner or interior life. Psychology is now 
showing us that such an interior moral will apart from the 
whole system of instincts which relate the mind to its 
environment is a pure abstraction. There is no inner will 
which functions apart from the instincts of workmanship 
and possession. A well-organized will must function in and 
through all the instincts with which nature has endowed us. 
The centuries of disassociation between the will and the 
instinct of sex and parenthood are over so far as theory is 
concerned. The divorce of the instinct of curiosity from 
the development of knowledge is also in theory fast becom- 
ing a thing of the past. But we are just beginning to 
recognize that conflict between the will and the instinct 
of workmanship brings about a mental and moral disorgan- 
ization. We must no longer attempt to train reason and 
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will as ends in themselves. Through psychological analy- 
sis, through vocational guidance, through every possible 
means, the individual must be led to discover the inherited 
capacities along whose lines his intelligence and will can 
make their richest development. The richest development 
of any individual’s will is possible only within certain 
instinctive lines of behavior. These lines should mark out 
the field of one’s vocation. Here is the field for the devel- 
opment of one’s instinct of workmanship. The blocking of 
the will here means disorganization both of personality and 
of one’s life work. 

The newer sense of personality of which Christianity is 
our most adequate symbol has not yet reorganized the 
instincts of workmanship and property. These instincts 
must be trained and developed in the spirit of him who was 
The Carpenter. There must be a christianization of all our 
instincts, including those which underlie our vocation. 


J. D. Stoops. 
GRINNELL COLLEGE, GRINNELL, Iowa. 
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THE MOTHER’S CONFESSIONAL. 


HENRY S. CURTIS. 


HOSE who have read Hawthorne’s story of ‘‘The 
Marble Faun” will remember the experience of 
Miriam in St. Peters. She has seen Donatello hurl the 
blackmailer from the Tarpeian Rock. Her regard for 
Donatello, and her feeling that the blackmailer has had his 
deserts make her keep her secret, and the death is reported 
as an accident; but it preys upon her conscience, and she 
can find no peace, until, although a Protestant, she goes to 
the Confessional in St. Peters and tells what she has seen. 
Then, as though by magic, the oppression melts away, and 
peace comes to her spirit. 

It is not for nothing that the confessional has held its 
place in the Catholic Church through all the ages, for it has 
always served the double purpose of keeping the priest in 
close touch with the lives of his people, and of furnishing 
relief from sins committed and wrongs done. 

Within the last two decades, there has grown up in 
Vienna, a new school of psychology which is known as 
psycho-analysis. It originated as a means of treating 
hysteria, but has since broadened into a general theory of 
the sub-conscious soul and its inner meaning. While many 
of us would not be ready to accept the general implications 
and conclusions of psycho-analysis, we cannot dispute the 
fact that hysteria and many serious forms of mental aberra- 
tion are often cured by it. It is simply the method of 
confession to the doctor of sins committed. 

Freud says that these sins concealed become thorns in 
the spirit which fester and ferment in the darkness until 
they express themselves in outward physical pains and 
various undesirable symptoms. But both the pains and 
symptoms are cured by complete confession with emotion 
of the sin which caused the trouble. Probably all of us can 
remember instances from our own childhood where some 
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particular misdeed of ours made us wretched for weeks or 
perhaps months, until finally we found a sympathetic ear 
into which to pour our tale, and then lo, our trouble was 
gone. The mother is the one safe confessor for every 
child, and it should be a part of her ambition to fill as 
perfectly as possible this position. 

We little realize childhood’s troubles and fears. We 
adults have forgotten them. I once went through with 
care a questionaire which brought in several thousand 
replies on, ‘‘the fears of little children.’”” The astonishing 
thing was, that while these fears often made children 
wretched for months or years they were seldom told, and 
most of them were absolutely groundless. I have often 
taken little children from the city into the woods and have 
nearly always found them afraid of wolves, and bears, and 
lions. They never seem to appreciate that these fierce 
animals of fairy tales and picture books are not found in 
Massachusetts or Michigan. When I was a boy of five, a 
neighbor of ours shot himself, and for three years afterward 
my life was made wretched by a fear that my father would 
do the same. We once had a little girl of four in our home 
for about a year. She was always afraid that we might 
leave her in the woods or at some of the places to which we 
went, I suppose on account of the story of Hansel and 
Gretel, and she always wanted to be perfectly sure that we 
had no such idea in our minds. 

Not only is there this great range of groundless fears but 
there are the little anxieties to which children are con- 
stantly exposed—in regard to health, to hellfire in the olden 
days, to school work and other things. The great majority 
of these anxieties also would be quieted if the child and 
mother were in closer sympathy and understanding. 

And then there are the sins of omission and commission 
of which we have been guilty. The thing which we were 
told to do and did not do, or the wrong committed. All 
of these not only weigh upon the spirit and spoil the 
spontaneity of childhood but trouble its sleep as well. 

Every mother should establish her confessional at the: 
Vol. XXXI—No. 2, 6 
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bedside, and strive for a fifteen or twenty minute period of 
the greatest intimacy every evening before the child goes to 
sleep. In this the events of the day and the plans of the 
morrow should be talked over that the child may have 
peaceful sleep, and that he may go to the new day with an 
untroubled conscience. 

If the mother is to have this confidence and is to serve as 
the real mother-confessor, she must cultivate this intimacy 
from the earliest years, and show by her interest that she 
wants to hear all of the little events and adventures in the 
daily lives of her children. If she does not show interest, 
she will not be told, neither will she if she is too much 
horrified by things committed. She must maintain an 
attitude of constructive criticism by always being in per- 
fect sympathy with the child. Her suggestions must be 
helpful so that the child feels that he has found both peace 
and a solution to his difficulties. 

Many of us have wished that we might begin our lives 
again and avoid the mistakes we have made. This oppor- 
tunity is given to every mother if she will enter thus sym- 
pathetically into the lives of her children, and know both 
what the day has yielded and what is planned for the 
morrow. It means much to the children to be thus relieved 
of their fears, to have adult counsel each day for the trials 
of the day, and to know that there is someone who under- 
stands and is deeply concerned about each event in their 
lives. If it is possible for the mother to establish and main- 
tain such a confessional, it will solve the chief problems of 
delinquency and much of the unhappiness of childhood. 


Henry S. Curtis. 
OBERLIN, OHIO. 
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SCHILLER AND SHAFTESBURY. 


ALLAN L. CARTER. 


geome and Shaftesbury have frequently been 

associated because, though they lived in periods which 
seemed to bring much evidence to the contrary, they per- 
sisted throughout the whole of their work in the belief that 
man is essentially good. Owing to the re-editing of his 
works and to the recent admirable investigations of his 
thought, there has been during the past decade a revival 
of interest in Shaftesbury. Further reason for the renewed 
interest in Shaftesbury lies in the fact that his work con- 
tains the essence, perhaps in its most attractive and avail- 
able form, of the creed of human goodness. Schiller, 
despite the appalling facts that confronted him in the 
history of his time, unmistakably voiced his faith in the 
same creed; and while, unlike Shaftesbury, he has received 
but slight attention in our own time, because he is inevitably 
associated with Kant, his work serves to emphasize and to 
bring into strong relief the basic contentions of Shaftesbury. 
An intimate relation between Schiller and Shaftesbury has 
been assumed in all the more thoroughgoing investigations 
of the history of thought. As to the details of this relation- 
ship, however, there is as yet no concensus of opinion. 
Before passing to a consideration of the parallel themes and 
their treatment in Schiller and Shaftesbury, it may be 
interesting briefly to review the main facts in the discussion 
of their historical relations. 

In general, there are two ways of looking at the relations 
of Shaftesbury and Schiller, both of which have in turn 
been the result of the decision of Schiller’s relation to Kant. 
The first and older view is held by those who believe that 
Schiller became essentially Kantian following his intensive 
study of Kant’s philosophy; that as a result of this study 
Schiller went over to Kantian principles definitively. These 
writers, then, place whatever influence is traceable to 
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Shaftesbury in the earliest philosophical writings of Schiller, 
and they assume a repudiation of Shaftesbury when Schiller 
takes up the study of Kant. This view, which has for its 
sponsor no less authority than the able writer Windelband, 
has been elaborated by Professor O. F. Walzel in his intro- 
duction to the last Cotta edition of Schiller’s works. He 
undertakes to derive the closeness of opinion between 
Shaftesbury and Schiller from Schiller’s contact with 
Herder and with Wieland, both of whom have been known 
as ardent champions of Shaftesbury in Germany. This 
conception tends to disregard any possibility of influence 
from Shaftesbury which may have resulted through 
Schiller’s early study of Fergusson; and Professor Walzel 
in his discussion seems to distinguish between Shaftesbury’s 
indirect influence, held to be negligible, through Fergusson 
in the Garve translation and Shaftesbury’s direct influence 
which came later through Herder; what the details of such 
distinction are, however, unfortunately remain unsaid. 
Such an interpretation finds very naturally its culmination 
in Schiller’s elaboration of the ‘‘ beautiful soul,”’ as explained 
in the essay on ‘“‘Grace and Dignity.”’ This second view, 
therefore, is taken as evidence of the denial of Kant and 
of the enthronement of Shaftesbury in a point which con- 
tains the crux of the whole question. Those who hold that 
Schiller is definitely Kantian quite conceivably are less 
likely to bring forward the essay on ‘‘Grace and Dignity”’ 
and to accord it the position of keystone in Schiller’s 
thought, as many writers incline to do, but they insist 
rather upon the importance of such later work as ‘‘On the 
Service to Morals of Aesthetic Habits,” in which it is not 
impossible to see an expansion of the Kantian doctrine and 
an end of Shaftesbury. As matter of fact, however, all 
these views may well be substantiated from evidence 
assembled from Schiller’s essays, though far too frequently 
one or the other of these opinions has been supported merely 
through exclusion of part of the work. In fine, the as- 
sumptions of Schiller’s kinship, or of his indebtedness, as 
some writers would have it, to Shaftesbury amount to five 
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particulars: (1) that Schiller borrowed the idea of practic- 
ing virtue out of pure inclination from Shaftesbury; (2) 
that the conception of the “‘ beautiful soul’’ is the rehabilita- 
tion of Shaftesbury’s ‘‘virtuoso’’; (3) that the principle 
of the advancement of moral ends through aesthetic means 
is precisely the same in both authors; (4) that Schiller 
develops his early pantheism from Shaftesbury; (5) that 
Schiller’s notion of world harmony is quite as referable to 
Shaftesbury as to Leibnitz. Hence it follows, if the 
assumptions of those who see essential closeness in thought 
between Shaftesbury and Schiller are taken at full value, 
that Shaftesbury’s work is entirely prelusive to Schiller’s; 
and Schiller does but little more than to comment upon 
the operation of the earlier ideas, adding what might be 
termed simply the natural accretion to Shaftesbury’s 
system during the eighteenth century. 

Manifestly, the difficulty in the way of these theories 
about the influence of Shaftesbury upon Schiller is the fact 
that these writers who support them are attempting to 
assume specific reference for what is nothing more than a 
broad principle, or even a generalization. It cannot be 
said that any of the ideas mentioned are in a strict sense 
the exclusive property of Shaftesbury; in fact, they are such 
as might easily suggest themselves to any mind strongly 
bent by an interest in aesthetics and ethics. Moreover, 
the external evidence that Schiller knew Shaftesbury at 
first hand is insufficient; and there is no reason to suppose 
that Schiller would bridle any enthusiasm for Shaftesbury 
in his letters where he is particularly open and full. If any 
explanation why Schiller wrote as he did after the fashion 
of Shaftesbury or of Plato is necessary, it seems quite as 
logical to seek the reason in study of his personality and 
temperament as in his reiations to earlier thinkers. 

The justification for a parallel study of the thought of 
Schiller and Shaftesbury is to be sought less in the challeng- 
ing statements about the historical relations of these writers, 
although these statements have acted as a spur to many 
students, than in the need for a succinct account of similari- 
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ties in belief and of the intellectual and emotional processes 
by which these beliefs are bodied out. 

To anyone attempting to write about the philosophical 
views of Schiller there are at once presented numerous 
difficulties: these exist both in the very inconsequential 
manner in which the material is brought to paper as well 
as in the more fundamental matter of terminology. It is, of 
course, open to question whether Schiller is saying anything 
new in these somewhat remarkable terms, and what 
Carlyle remarks facetiously about the Kantian philosophy 
may be here not without application to Schiller: ‘‘To an 
exoteric reader the philosophy of Kant almost appears to 
invert the common maxim; its end and aim seem not be 
‘to make abstruse things simple,’ but to make simple 
things abstruse. Often a proposition of inscrutable and 
dread aspect when resolutely grappled with and torn from 
its shady den, and its bristling entrenchments of uncouth 
terminology, and dragged forth into the light of day, to be 
seen of the natural eye, and tried by merely human under- 
standing proves to be a very harmless truth, familiar to us 
from old, sometimes so familiar as to bea truism.”’ Schiller, 
it must be remembered, is not fundamentally a philosopher, 
and, although he establishes an exceedingly close articula- 
tion in much of his writing between his freer poetical bent 
and his formal interests in philosophy, he rarely achieves 
the consciously crisp sequence and the orderliness of 
thought which are so desirable in philosophic studies, 
and into some of his articles he brings a baffling poetic 
fancifulness of term which leaves the real thought content 
vague. Furthermore, there is in no strict sense of the 
term a regular philosophical system in Schiller’s work, and 
while he does not share Shaftesbury’s attitude toward one— 
Shaftesbury is responsible for the caustic observation: 
“The most ingenious way of becoming foolish is by a 
system’’—Schiller’s poetic drift always bears him outside 
any purposive cataloguing of ideas, consequently what is 
subsidiary in one essay often assumes prime importance in 
another work. 
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This shifting of emphasis presents a peculiar problem in 
Schiller; and it has undoubtedly contributed much to the 
antipodal views which obtain of his relation to Kant. To 
the student of Schiller’s incomposite philosophical writings, 
therefore, the essential difficulty is to know where to take 
him, what essay or group of letters to accept as the true 
norm of his thinking, and what opinion to relegate into 
the background as beside the main drift of his thought, or 
as irrelevant or antithetical to it. On the whole, it is 
probably true that few poets have striven more earnestly 
than Schiller to make their intellectual judgments the 
children of uncontaminated reason, for he lived at a time 
when reason not only reigned supreme as the trusted arbiter 
in all disputes, but was confidently looked to as the inter- 
preter of all the hidden things of life. In this Schiller was 
far from successful. Take him where you will, there is 
always the potential emotional element lurking in the back- 
ground, ready at a moment’s notice to spring forward and 
save a too finely spun intellectual fabric by substituting a 
cloth of commoner pattern. 

For the sake of completeness and truth it is necessary to 
add that Schiller is frequently the mere rhetorician and, 
occasionally, close to the pedant, his curious fondness for 
the intellectual jugglery of the paradox being, perhaps, his 
worst failing. 

Again, there is the added difficulty in the distance in 
time from the present. Even under favorable circum- 
stances it is hard to reconstruct the intellectual trend of 
former periods sufficiently well to furnish their accurate 
and well regulated picture in entirety. This is especially 
true of the eighteenth century which, intellectually, at 
least, seems so incompatible with the present. The work 
of Shaftesbury has other problems, chiefly those of archaism 
and of classicism in expression. Shaftesbury, however, 
unlike Schiller, does not invent terms as he goes along, nor 
does he ever engage, wilfully, at least, in metaphysical 
obscurity ; the real difficulty in arriving at a suitable inter- 
pretation of his work lies in the spirit with which he treats 
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his subject, whether it be his jest or his earnest. The 
distance back to his age makes it impossible, perhaps more 
than any other factor, to decide categorically. 

In England, on the whole, in his own age and later, 
Shaftesbury has not been taken very seriously: he has 
been frequently dismissed as a charlatan or what is worse, 
‘‘an intellectual coxcomb’’; and while he has been unques- 
tionably of influence, he has never been read in England 
with the indulgence that he has received from the Germans. 
It is suggestive in this connection to make a comparison of 
the attitude toward Shaftesbury as represented by the 
English writers, Saintsbury, Leslie Stephen, and Bosanqu-t 
with the discussion on Shaftesbury in Hettner’s work, which 
may be taken as normative for the Germans. Bosanquet, 
for instance, says: ‘“‘Shaftesbury is far from being a great 
philosopher, and does little more than reproduce in terms 
of the individual’s sensibility the current ideas of the age’’; 
and Hettner: ‘‘We have every reason to return to the 
writings of Shaftesbury for in them we may /earn not only 
the truth, but also the beauty of speculative thinking.”’ 

After even cursory examination of the response of Ger- 
man thought to Shaftesbury, it is clear that Schiller finds 
the chief contentions of Shaftesbury congenial. It re- 
mains, then, for the main discussion to emphasize the 
points of convergence and of divergence in their writings. 
The aim in this discussion is to be mainly expositional: 
there will be no attempt to take up the works chronologi- 
cally, or critically to determine the validity of any theme 
for the complete structure of either writer. Nothing could 
be more beside the purpose than to insist that Schiller 
borrowed, or did not borrow, his doctrines from Shaftes- 
bury; moreover, one’s attitude on such questions, where 
the evidence is so obviously conjectural and slight, is 
matter for personal preference, certainly it seems not to 
permit of scientific establishment. Since there is greatest 
convergence in Schiller and Shaftesbury in their ethics, 
this topic will be treated first. 
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General Characterization of their Ethics: Schiller and 
Shaftesbury show greatest kinship in their conception and 
treatment of ethics. The quintessence of both is essentially 
Greek and is derivable particularly from the ideas of Plato, 
which remained uncultivated throughout the middle ages 
only to blossom forth with freshness at the end of the 
seventeenth century under the influence of the Cambridge 
Platonists. In seeking to characterize somewhat generally 
the main trend in these ethical principles, it is enough to 
point out that the main bent is on the side of intuitive 
goodness and the perfectional possibilities of mankind, 
both Schiller and Shaftesbury being, as a matter of fact, 
broadly classifiable as aesthetical intuitionalists in their 
ethical thought. Both systems are supported further by 
the fact that the perfectional possibilities of mankind are 
aided in their development by the addition of happiness. 
Although both these ethical systems are fundamentally 
intuitive and perfectional, they are rarely ever purely so. 
Both authors proceed occasionally from and toward hedonis- 
tic principles, and they substance out their systems by 
them. Jural ethics, whether the result of religion or of 


severely rationalistic precepts, are distasteful to both 
writers. 


Intuition; The Moral Sense; Aesthetic Education. That 
man is by nature good is one of the keynotes of Shaftesbury; 
and this idea is so thoroughgoing that he holds it is only by 
some violent perversion of his nature that man is capable of 
anything bad.'! Schiller supports the same view, although, 
curiously enough, he finds Kant’s arguments correct in 
which he establishes a basic propensity in man toward evil; 
such an interpretation of human nature, however, is 
revolting to Schiller. 

In this fundamental conception lie notable differences. 
Shaftesbury invariably exaggerates the inherent moral 
sense of man, while Schiller prefers to treat it as a subjective 
tendency which needs much care and especial training. 





1 Characteristics (Fifth Edition) : I: 259-260. 
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It is in the fuller development of the ineradicable good that 
Shaftesbury goes beyond what Schiller would be likely to 
subscribe to, although Schiller is content to be less explicit 
upon this point in his formal utterance. Goodness with 
Shaftesbury, almost uniformly, results from conformity 
with an external and hence objective thing: it is something 
that may be recognized as freely and as unerringly as the 
excellence of a work of art. Schiller takes the more con- 
ventional view of goodness, that it is the spiritual part of 
man which expresses itself from within outwards toward 
ideal conduct, but which corresponds with the symmetry 
and perfection of the universe. The real divergence, how- 
ever, is that goodness, according to Shaftesbury, is some- 
thing full-fledged, and that whatever modifications it 
suffers are pretty sure to be detrimental, while with Schiller 
the process of education is again and again referred to as 
absolutely necessary before the supreme achievement of 
beautiful morality can be approximated. 

Schiller’s chief contention in the moral education of 
mankind, the insistence upon the necessity of preliminary 
training in aesthetics as an absolute basis for moral conduct 
has, broadly speaking, in its elaborate transcendental 
psychology nothing with which Shaftesbury’s main conten- 
tion, that the study of art helps to form a just taste which 
becomes of value in sensing harmony, may be compared. 

In Shaftesbury there is matter of fact, if not altogether 
commonplace reasoning upon the value of training for the 
moral nature of man. Proceeding, here as elsewhere, to 
draw example from the physical side of man as well as from 
the animal kingdom, he starts with the thesis that unused 
parts become impaired and finally diseased, and that ani- 
mals who do not fulfil the tasks that nature has set them, 
become unnatural, ‘‘lose their instinct and ingenuity of 
their kind, whilst they continue in the pampered state.’ 
So with man, also, it has been arranged that most are kept 
busy; some men, however, are provided with all things by 
the labors of others and are apt to remain inactive if they 
do not devote themselves ‘‘to letters, sciences, arts, hus- 
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bandry, and public offices, and they accordingly sink into 
settled idleness and inactivity.”” Shaftesbury concludes: 
such a life ‘‘must produce a total disorder of the passions, 
and break out in the strangest irregularities imaginable.’’? 

At bottom, Shaftesbury’s discussion on this point is 
merely a plea for legitimate exercise; he is not narrowly 
concerned with the particular kind of exercise taken, unless 
it be for the fine gentleman, for whom he undoubtedly 
recommends a certain amount of activity with the arts. 
Schiller, on the other hand, tends to make his system more 
embracive, more broadly applicable. 

Laboriously in his ‘‘ Letters on Aesthetic Education”’ with 
in many places a disconcerting wealth of paradoxical state- 
ment and even of fanciful treatment, Schiller evolves much 
finespun theory, and while he never once comes firmly to 
grips with his formal subject, the cornerstone of his faith, 
the essential closeness of virtue and beauty, is clear and it 
is placed conspicuously at the beginning of the work.’ 

The chief principles elaborated in this discussion (we 
have Schiller’s word for it) are Kantian; in their treatment, 
at least, they bear little resemblance to Shaftesbury’s ideas. 
There is much circumventive logic about the intellectual 
and the emotional impulses, masquerading as the “‘matter 
bent’’ and the “‘form-bent,” really earlier contentions in 
new guise. Schiller finally presses on to an abstraction of 
beauty, the main principles established on the way being: 
melting beauty relaxes the tense man, makes the sensual 
man thoughtful, and the intellectual man susceptible to 
the world of sentiment; energetic beauty imparts vigor to 
the relaxed man. The central point of the treatise, how- 
ever, is reached where the aesthetic condition, by eliminat- 
ing the conflicting elements in man’s nature, clears the way 
for the natural impulses to function unobstructed. 

In the idea that only out of the aesthetic condition can 
the moral properly develop, Schiller inverts Shaftesbury’s 
contention, since Shaftesbury holds that there must be 





2 Op. cit., II: 133. 
3 First Letter (Goedeke’s Schiller, X: 276). 
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first inner harmony, meaning a moral state, before the 
outward beauties can be observed. But Schiller’s whole 
description here goes far beyond anything Shaftesbury 
suggests, although it is unquestionably in this parallelism, 
if not identification of ethical with aesthetical judgment in 
Shaftesbury, and in the aesthetical phase of the double 
standard in Schiller, that similarities are involved. 

These similarities verge chiefly on the function of taste 
as an ethical determinant. Taste in morals is cultivated, 
according to Shaftesbury, precisely as taste in art, by ob- 
serving the best examples and by studying them; but this 
moral taste for the harmony of ‘‘inward numbers,” to use 
Shaftesbury’s words, is a fundamental thing, and it must 
come before the recognition of the outward harmonies, 
hence Shaftesbury conceives the success of the ‘‘ deserving 
artist’’ as directly conditioned by his understanding for 
moral beauty.‘ Schiller’s description of the function of 
taste in ethical judgment is given in his essay ‘“‘On the 
Service to Morals of Aesthetic Habits.’’ Here Schiller 
asserts as axiomatic that the moral may never seek its 
justification outside itself, and while taste may favor moral 
conduct, it can never by itself achieve absolute morality. 
He thinks of taste as of true religion, a valuable aid toward 
moral conduct, though it is not in any sense the analogue 
of the ethical; in fact, it is to be regarded as a supplement 
to it, not a substitute for it. 

The transition from the ethical to the aesthetical is much 
more immediate in Shaftesbury, and while Schiller brings 
his ethics and aesthetics into closer relations by his sug- 
gested educative process, Shaftesbury is content to see 
but slight independent existence of these principles; he 
either merges them or maintains the completest parallelism 
thoroughout their functioning, regarding them coexistent 
and coextensive. Just as the moral sense apprehends what 
is good, so the aesthetic sense selects what is proportion- 
able. It is only in his more poetic and idealistic conceptions 
that Schiller approaches Shaftesbury’s trust in the emotional 
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and aesthetical operation of ethics. For reality, however, 
they do not overlap, nor in their practical workings do they 
permit, strictly speaking, of parallelism. 

A striking similarity on the intuitional side of ethics, one 
which throws considerable light upon the basic views of 
both authors, is the immediacy with which the recognition 
of the proper kind of ethical response takes place. In the 
story of the man who had fallen among thieves,‘ lost his 
clothes, and was forced to stay by the roadside in cold 
weather awaiting help, Schiller has five travelers pass by, 
all of whom wish to help, but only one of whom is capable 
of performing an ideal moral act. This man, without 
reasoning and without calling up possible kinds of conduct 
before the bar of stern justice, simply acts with absolute 
directness. The reason for the inhibition of the proper 
response from the other characters, is interesting and closely 
in accord with the favorite views of Shaftesbury. The 
first man is unable to look upon any human suffering, and 
he absolves himself by leaving his purse,—almost the 
precise illustration that Shaftesbury uses to show that an 
over development of sympathy is harmful since it interferes 
with the proper functioning of the social affections. The 
second traveler requires pay for his services. The third 
reluctantly consents to the use of his horse and of his cloak, 
fearing that he may be the one to suffer from exposure. The 
next who passes is an enemy of the wounded man, but from 
sheer pity he consents to help, though not to forgive. 
Acting from mere impulse, the last man who chances to 
pass sets down his bundle to take up and carry the wounded 
man. Schiller’s real quarrel with the first four men is that 
they remain too conscious of ‘‘themselves and their be- 
longings,’ while the act of the last man is spontaneous, 
unasked, and undebated. Schiller dilates especially upon 
what he calls an automony of result, which may follow 
from a diversity of means. Shaftesbury, also, in his dis- 
cussion of temperance requires an absolute autonomyé in 
morals. Furthermore, Shaftesbury expressly declares that 


5 Schiller to Koerner, February 18, 1793, 
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the good man is led by some “‘immediate affection, directly 
and not accidentally to good and against evil,’ and there 
is no better illustration of an action being done, as Shaftes- 
bury puts it, ‘“‘through insufficient and unequal affection’’’ 
than the very case has here adduced. Shaftesbury would 
not admit that the action of the first four men in Schiller’s 
example were moral. In another place Shaftesbury, 
speaking about the immediacy of the recognition of the 
ethical, says: ‘‘A man of thorough good breeding 

never deliberates in this case, or considers of the matter by 
prudential rules of self-interest and advantage. He acts 
from his nature, in a manner necessarily and without reflec- 
tion: and if he did not, it were impossible for him to answer 
his character.’ 

Both Schiller and Shaftesbury, therefore, tend to throw 
out reflection and debate, not only on the ground of being 
unnecessary, but because they tend to subvert the moral 
purpose and end: in Schiller’s mind they invite a diversity 
apparent in the result, and to Shaftesbury reflection and 
debate in such principles are proof of an insufficient affec- 


tion, thus destroying the moral value of the act, making it 
“‘iniquous and wrong.’’® 


Hedonism. It is particularly in those early works of 
Schiller which resulted from the impetus afforded him in 
the personality and in the intellectual bent of his beloved 
‘teacher Abel, that the hedonistic side of his thought 
becomes defined; and, in fact, the bulk of his thinking on 
this side may be somewhat sharply demarcated as occurring 
before the period in which his thought is modified and con- 
strained from its contact with the thought of Kant. 

In Schiller’s ecstatic school-boy writings, particularly in 
“‘Gehoert allzuviel Guete, Leutseligkeit und Freygebigkeit 
im engen Verstande zur Tugend,”’ and in “ Die Tugend in 
ihren Folgen Betrachtet,’’ which are definitely known to be 
his, there is the same conception of happiness which is 





7 Op. cit., II: 31. 8 Op. cit., I: 129. 
9 Op. cit., II: 31. 
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familiar from Shaftesbury: ‘‘That to have the natural 
affections is to have the chief means and power of self 
enjoyment, the highest possession and happiness of life.’’! 
Happiness is thus made the reward of the virtuous life; but 
neither author is sufficiently hedonistic to explain all the 
motives in a moral act upon the basis of their bringing 
happiness, rather do both authors regard it a fortunate 
coincidence thet the virtuous life leads to happiness. 
Schiller avoids the difficulty of confusing an intuitional 
with a hedonistic ethics by having man omit consciously to 
formulate ideas on the motives toward virtue, either as to 
his own inclination or as to nature’s purpose; in fact, Schiller 
clearly calls into prominence the idea that man may not be 
conscious of nature’s purpose to achieve his happiness. 
Shaftesbury likewise calls nature to the support of his 
hedonistic conception; though in turning away abruptly 
in the second volume of the ‘Characteristics’? from the 
idea that the mere recognition of virtue is reason for em- 
bracing it to descant on the motives for a virtuous act, 
Shaftesbury invites an element of serious inconsistency 
into his system: ‘‘Whoever, therefore, by any strong 
persuasion or settled judgment, thinks in the main that 
virtue causes happiness and vice misery, carries with him 
that security and assistance to virtue which is required.’’!' 


Eudaemonism. Further, though less striking, inconsist- 
encies exist in the eudaemonistic tendences which occur in 
the work of both authors, chiefly, however, in Shaftesbury, 
since it is quite conceivable that the idealistic Schiller is less 
ready to align himself with any belief which includes the 
possibility of utility; and he is also less concerned with the 
social aspects of virtue. But with Shaftesbury, on the 
other hand, the principle that virtue is the real good of the 
individual, as well as of the species, is voiced consistently 
throughout, the natural variant being, since virtue and 
beauty are the same, that beauty is the real good. 





10 Op. cit., II: 126. 
"Op. cit., I: 67. 
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In the belief that virtue is for the individual’s good, 
Shaftesbury undertakes to support his convictions from 
his notion of the psychology of ethics: he inquires about 
the reaction of beliefs upon the men who hold them; and it 
is thus that virtue and interest coincide, since the proper 
opinion of the good makes for the individual’s good. Ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the affections, whatever is good 
for the individual is also good for the public, and the two 
are brought by Shaftesbury into an almost complete iden- 
tity. 


Mildness Versus Rigorism. Leaving aside for the nonce 
these somewhat general classifications into the various 
categories of belief and turning to consider the tempera- 
ments of these authors, it is clear that the ineluctable 
penchant in both Schiller and Shaftesbury toward refine- 
ment,? suavity, and mildness is unquestionably an impor- 
tant item in determining the basic elements of their ethics. 
Schiller pronounces nowhere with greater emphasis upon 
the need of refinement than in his surprising review of 
Biirger’s poetry, and there can be no doubt that at that 
time he had recovered fully from his youthful extravagances, 
that he had become what he afterwards remained. In a 
letter to Goethe’* Schiller praises the Christian religion 
since it does not require the stern Kantian imperative, and 
in its place it puts a free inclination; as a manifestation of 
the supreme working of aesthetical principles, Schiller 
regards the Christian religion the highest. Schiller’s very 
pleasant definition of virtue is significant, virtue being an 
inclination toward duty. Elsewhere, Schiller arraigns 
Kantian rigorism': since it makes no provision for the 
children of the household and regards only the servants 
and the slaves. Shaftesbury also speaks contemptuously 
of coercion in morals as suitable only for the vulgar. The 
whole subject of coercion in morals is treated by Schiller in 





12 Excepting, of course, some of the earliest poetic and dramatic effusions of 
Schiller, such as the poems from the Anthology and the “ Robbers.” 

18 August 17, 1795. 
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a famous passage where he says that the beaten enemy may 
rise again, but only the reconciled foe is truly overcome. 
Shaftesbury’s conclusion is that any moral act which is 
produced under restraint is no more to be accounted truly 
moral than a wild beast in chains is to be accounted gentle." 
Both authors partake of the generous attitude which ac- 
cords even villains and thieves elementary virtue, chivalry, 
and honor; both authors prefer to contemplate those moral 
acts which proceed in all freedom and joy of the spirit, 
without conflicting divisions of the emotions, and with no 
trace of compulsion, coercion, or of mastery. 

Closely allied to these inclinations is Shaftesbury’s con- 
ception of the rdéles that good-breeding and education’® 
play in the moral life. It seems, however, that Shaftes- 
bury requires what might be styled gentlemanliness rather 
than vigor of mind. The narrow and foppish distinction 
that he makes between the vulgar and the well-bred man 
has brought him much deserved criticism. Similarly, in 
Schiller’s essay on ‘Grace and Dignity,” particularly in the 
conception of the ‘beautiful soul,’’ it is impossible to 
believe that the serene, untroubled countenance, and the 
gentle, flowing movements are masculine attributes. 

Such a caricature of life as Schiller elaborates in the first 
part of this essay cannot but lay its author open to serious 
question, both as an artist and, more particularly, as a 
thinker. If the discussion is, as many critics incline to 
take it, a subtle tribute to a beautiful woman, it seems 
excusable; but if not, then Schiller, like Shaftesbury, must 
be convicted of deliberately closing his eyes to some of the 
noblest and best elements in human character. The con- 
trast with modern thought is, perhaps, clear enough with- 
out a definite background, but when compared with Hardy’s 
description in The Return of the Native of Clym Yeobright’s 
face after thought had had its way with it, the difference is 
striking. Schiller, in Hempel’s translation: 
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“In a beautiful soul, sensuality and reason, duty and inclina- 
tion, exist in harmony, which is made manifest to the eye by 
lovely forms. It is only when subserving the behests of a beauti- 
ful soul that nature can be free and yet preserve her forms; for 
the former is lost under the tryanny of a rigid mind, and the latter 
under the anarchy of sensual excesses. A beautiful soul spreads 
an irresistible loveliness even over a person without natural 
beauty; it may even triumph over natural deformities. Every 
motion emanating from such a soul will seem easy, gentle, and 
yet animated. The eye will beam with brightness and a perfect 
absence of restraint; the light of emotion will radiate from its 
centre. The gentleness of heart will impart a loveliness to the 
mouth which no dissimulation could feign. There will be no 
rigidity to the features, no restraint in the voluntary motions, for 
the soul is unconscious of either. The musical voice will move 
the heart with the pure stream of its modulations.” 


Hardy: 

“The view of life as a thing to be put up with, replacing that 
zest for existence which was so intense in early civilization, must 
ultimately enter so thoroughly into the constitution of the ad- 
vanced races that its facial expression will become accepted as 
the new artistic departure. People already feel that a man who 
lives without disturbing a curve of feature, or setting a mark of 
mental concern anywhere upon himself, is too far removed from 
modern perceptiveness to be a modern type.” 


Harmony. The doctrine of harmony is at once the most 
durable and the most conspicuous link between Schiller 
and Shaftesbury. Of the two writers it is, perhaps, the 
more conclusive and fundamental with Shaftesbury, while 
with Schiller it represents a port, as it were, towards which 
he is ever sailing but in which actually, though not in his 
fancy, he never drops anchor. This dominant search for 
harmony in the universe and in the understanding of life 
begins in the earliest metaphysical speculations of Schiller, 
where he is seeking a real basis for harmony amid the 
seemingly conflicting themes of matter and spirit. To es- 
tablish harmony in this work the problem, quite obviously, 
is to span the gulf between the material and the spiritual. 
In this attempt, of course, Schiller has not been successful, 
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and outside of a certain fancifulness the work is little 
interesting; but the attempt thus early to formulate one of 
the problems which never lost its appeal to his mind is 
sufficiently striking. The subsequent forms that this 
question took were to establish a basis upon which could be 
founded the proper balance between duty and inclination, 
whereby these two elements, usually so prone to conflict, 
are capable of correlation: first between the emotional and 
the intellectual impulses, and finally between the moral 
and the aesthetic side of man. With Shaftesbury there is 
no conscious striving to attain harmony out of conflicting 
elements; rather does Shaftesbury assume that harmony 
exists and is everywhere fundamental.’? This broad and 
deliberate assumption, taken as a point of departure, makes 
plain a host of differing relations in the universe, since in 
the fashion also of Leibnitz, evil is recognized, but is inter- 
preted as good in disguise; this conception affords an answer 
to the most irrelevant and diverse questions. 

If one were to assemble into a single group all the passages 
in which Schiller and Shaftesbury sing the praises of har- 
mony, of whatever sort, and mention it as an ultimate, or as 
a basic principle, their number would be considerable and 
would represent practically all of their writing. 

A common point of view from which both Schiller and 
Shaftesbury review harmony is that it is the natural and 
the healthful state. Shaftesbury, with his predilection for 
examples from the animal world, shows how the vicious 
animal is actually ill, unnatural, not ‘‘at one with himself,”’ 
while Schiller, seeking added light from the field of anatomy 
comes to similar conclusions. It is noteworthy in this 
connection that Schiller in his insistence upon the correla- 
tion of the animal nature of man with his spiritual nature 
does not require checking of the animal side; in fact, this 
early work lays considerable stress upon the equal claims 





17 Compare the tart humor of Leslie Stephen: Freethinking and Plainspeak- 
ing, p. 273. ‘Standing amidst the relics of the desperate struggle of this life, 
amongst the carnage and shrieks of the wounded and the brutal triumph of the 
conquerors Shaftesbury finds a solace in his elegant smelling bottle, skilfully 
compounded of the best philosophical essences.” 
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of both parts of man. Shaftesbury does not underrate the 
claims of the body, but wishes it to assert its proper rights 
along with the higher intellectual pleasures: it is only when 
it crowds out the better things of life, that he rebukes it. 

Exceedingly close is Schiller to Shaftesbury when he 
describes body and soul as two vibrant strings;’* by striking 
one a sympathetic vibration is set up in the other. This is 
in Schiller’s thought the wonderful, predetermined sym- 
pathy which makes the heterogeneous principles in the 
nature of man into a single thing: Schiller does not think of 
an independent existence of body and soul, but rather of 
their intimate mixture in the alembic of humanity. 

Removing the conception of harmony from the realms of 
physiology and of metaphysics and bringing it over into 
ethics, it is apparent that there is much less straight think- 
ing than before. Shaftesbury’s realism and Schiller’s 
idealism, it is true, explain difference in accent and empha- 
sis; moreover, if rightly understood, they go far towards 
explaining what might at first sight seem sheer inconsist- 
ency and inconsequence in thinking. 

There can be no doubt that the premises of Shaftesbury 
are reasonable enough: ‘‘It is as hard to find an altogether 
good man as an altogether bad man’’; ‘‘It is more usual to 
praise a man who goes through a struggle to overcome evil 
than one who needs no struggle, yet the propensity to sin 
is not an ingredient of virtue.”’ Once he is taken up with 
the discussion of virtue, however, he sees it only on the 
brightest side, all jarring elements, struggles, and impera- 
tives are waived. In this way Shaftesbury engages in 
the difficulty of recognizing a variety of elements in the 
beginning, only to choose those which are relevant to his 
main assumptions of harmony and beauty. Schiller, too, 
although perhaps more excusably, clearly recognizes at 
first jarring discord, but it is his chief concern to resolve 
these dissonant elements in man’s nature, or in the universe, 
into complete harmony. 

This realization of complete harmony tends with Schiller 
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to become a wholly ideal achievement: the human race may 
proceed toward it not in the hope of immediate, but only 
in the hope of ultimate success. It is true that his poetic 
imagination frequently gets the better of his judgment so 
that he speaks of this state as though it were reached; 
moreover, his enthusiasm for Greek civilization lends color 
to his belief that the attainment of harmony in life and in 
the state is possible, yet when he is frank with himself, he 
is unable to shut out the appalling pictures of his time, or 
to find any explanation of them which is agreeable to his 
mind. 

Hand in hand with this striving for harmony goes the 
dislike for disharmony and confusion, whether, as with 
Shaftesbury, this feeling becomes thoroughgoing enough to 
throw out any decision which involves it, where the motives 
are at variance, or whether, as with Schiller’s view of less 
positiveness, conflicting motives are at the most, admissable 
only in the means, never in the end, and result in the ideal 
act. Both writers firmly hold to the ideal conception that 
the whole character must be moral, so that it may broadly 
evidence itself in the moral life, not in individual acts. 
This, in Shaftesbury’s parlance, is the ‘‘intire affection.’’!® 
Schiller, also, speaks of totality of character, and he is 
explicit that ‘‘man is not intended to perform isolated moral 
acts, but to be a moral being; not virtues but morality is 
the requirement.’’ And this is precisely the point upon 
which Schiller attacks Kant, for if the person must summon 
before his nicely poised ethical concepts every new situation 
which involves various possibilities of moral response, it is 
conceivable that the element of confusion which Schiller is 
at such pains to escape, is not only made possible but it is 
actually invited. Manifestly, however, the problem of 
totality in moral character exists more for Schiller than for 
Shaftesbury, because Schiller’s mind was at times largely 
obsessed with the magnitude of the conflicting elements in 
human character, and who sought shelter from stern reality 
by postulating ideal conditions. 
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“* Beautiful Soul’’—‘‘ Virtuoso.”’ Working from the kind 
of emotional perceptionalism that is at the basis of the 
thinking of both authors, it is logical that the culmination 
of ethical creed should be comparable in each. It is Schiller, 
however, who has been able to bring to bear the full weight 
of his poetic imagination and depict an ideal with attractive- 
ness. Schiller’s long intellectual and emotional apprentice- 
ship in the service of the ideas of harmony, correlation, and 
regulation has in its normal course led up to the preparation 
of a highly specialized thing. The most conspicuous serv- 
ice rendered by the conception of harmony is the ideal of 
the ‘‘beautiful soul.”’ 

As far as the outward facts are concerned, there are few 
intimate bonds between the ‘‘beautiful soul’’ and the 
‘“‘virtuoso.’’ Shaftesbury’s ideal is the man of the world, 
“‘the refined wit of the age,’ a well-bred gentleman, one 
who has traveled abroad and who knows the political life 
of the principal nations of Europe. This “‘virtuoso’’ has 
much in common with the philosophers, who in their 
inquiries simply carry ‘‘good-breeding a step higher.’’?° 
The sum of philosophy, according to Shaftesbury, is to 
learn what is just in society, beautiful in nature, and in the 
order of the universe. But the “virtuoso”’ is not primarily 
an ethical ideal, and Shaftesbury contends that ‘“ virtuoso- 
ship’’ is a closer approach to the virtuous and sensible than 
scholarship. It is interesting in his demands for ‘‘ virtuoso- 
ship’? and good-breeding that Shaftesbury requires the 
polished gentleman in his researches to rest content with 
the more general studies, with those in which the beauty 
and harmony of life are most apparent, for if the student so 
far forgets the gentleman as to proceed into the niceties of 
“insect and shell-fish life,’’ he becomes fitly subject for 
ridicule. This word of caution from Shaftesbury is en- 
lightening and of intrinsic worth since it suggests the extent 
to which Shaftesbury goes in the admission of the formative 
value of external things; and Shaftesbury does not hesitate 
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to condemn the education in his time since it tended to make 
scholarship less compatible with virtue than “‘ virtuosoship.”’ 

The real rapprochement between Schiller and Shaftes- 
bury does not, however, rest wholly upon inference: in the 
latter part of his extended treatment of ‘‘virtuosi’’ and 
philosophers, Shaftesbury distinctly requires ‘‘a heart and 
a resolution’’ to complete the character. Schiller regards 
the ‘‘heart and the resolution’”’ to be the all important part 
of the “‘ beautiful soul,’”’ and his almost complete absorption 
in the discussion of the subjective conditions which explain 
it, form the most striking element in his treatment. The 
“beautiful soul’? is a highly particularized ideal, and 
Schiller goes so far as to say that it has no other merit than 
that it exists.?! 

The “‘virtuoso”’ patterns his life according to the external 
harmonies present in the fine arts; the ‘“‘beautiful soul,” in 
so far as it assumes the proportions of reality, is a beautiful, 
essentially feminine manifestation, in which all the varied 
and elsewhere conflicting elements of feeling have achieved 
absolute consonance, and of which the outward movements 
are but the measured symbols of an inner, well-nigh orien- 
tal, spiritual tranquillity. 


Moral Grace. Most thoroughly in accord with ideal 
harmony is the conception of moral grace and beauty, 
which stands for both authors as the supreme achievement 
of art and ethics. This tendency to award moral beauty 
the highest place is implicit in Schiller’s whole discussion 
(his flattering remarks upon Corneille’s Cid, where he calls 
it the acme of art because the plot demands no evil, have 
not been sufficiently quoted), and this inclination is trace- 
able to his earliest writing. In the Kallias Letters, Schiller 
is amazed that Kant can put the beauty of a fanciful, 
oriental scroll-work over that of the highest beauty of 
humanity. Here again Schiller thinks of such beauty of 
character as an ideal to be strivenfor. That Biirger did not 





21Compare Shaftesbury’s discussion on the same point. Characteristics: 
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strive towards such beauty, and that he felt no moral 
answerableness to his readers, caused Schiller to speak so 
harshly about his work. Imperfection in form Schiller 
could forgive, but not indifference toward what he consid- 
ered the poet’s exalted prerogative and duty, the cultivation 
of a beautiful morality. At the very end of his career, in 
the lyrical intermezzo ‘“‘Homage to the Arts’’ Schiller is 
still interested in perfect morality as the ultimate beauty. 
Shaftesbury, also, declares that the inward beauties are 
the most real and essential, the ‘‘ most naturally affecting”’; 
but in his declaration of the “profit and advantage”’ to be 
derived from their cultivation, Schiller would be little 
likely to concur. Elsewhere, Shaftesbury conceives the 
study of the inward perfection and the moral grace to be 
the highest: he believes that an appreciation of this ‘‘moral 
grace and Venus”’ forms the proper criterion for distinguish- 
ing between merit and blemish, virtue and deformity. In 
the discussion of the ‘“‘better self’? Shaftesbury gives an 
almost precise analogue of Schiller’s idea, expressed in his 
letters on aesthetics, that every one carries within himself a 
purely ideal personality, and that it is his task to correlate 
all the tendencies of his nature with the unswerving unity 
of his character. 

It is through this ideal of absolute morality that aesthet- 
ics and ethics again meet in the beliefs of both authors, 
and just as the ethical judgment in Shaftesbury’s scheme 
is made to depend upon a feeling for the symmetrical in 
conduct, and in Schiller to depend upon a cultivated taste, 
so in the completest beauty there is a reversion to the basic 
ethical element. 


God and the Universe. There are several similarities 
between Shaftesbury’s ‘‘Philosophical Rhapsody” and 
Schiller’s ‘‘Philosophical Letters, Julius to Raphael.” 
The rhapsodical vein in which both essays are conceived is 
perhaps the most noticeable outward trait in common. 
Two friends in both cases are the chief figures, and the 
important contributions are made by the more effusive of 
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the two, the second member acting as a check to the enthu- 
siasm of his friend. Both works, also, deserve mention 
among the ‘‘theodicies’’ of the eighteenth century, since in 
function, if not in purpose, they serve to define and justify 
the place of God in the universe. Similarly, in each work 
there is much glorification of nature, and a pantheistic 
treatment of it is always consciously in the foreground. 

As usual with Shaftesbury and in the poetical concep- 
tions of Schiller, the unity and harmony of the universe 
are postulated as basic principles. ‘‘It is no hard thing,” 
says Shaftesbury, ‘‘to be persuaded that nature is a single 
thing.”’ This is evidenced by the harmony of infinite parts 
which can but mean a more embracive harmony of the 
whole. This grand conception of the all pervading har- 
mony cannot but show the smallness of man. Schiller 
contrasts him with the hugeness of the universe, and 
Shaftesbury calls attention to the prolonged period of 
infancy in man as compared with the lower animals. From 
this it is only a step, however, to the glorification of the 
mind of man which is able to compass the universe with 
understanding. Both Shaftesbury and Schiller have pre- 
cisely the same method of reasoning from the fact that man, 
as he proceeds in his ability to understand the universe, 
comes more and more to assume the position of the creator 
through his approximation to His views. Shaftesbury 
contends that ill humor alone can cause disagreeable 
thoughts about God. The mind, then, which is able to 
discern the harmony of the universe partakes of a super- 
erogation of God, given in lieu of narrower conceptions in 
religion. This doctrine is, somewhat illogically, subse- 
quently merged into a pantheistic creed: harmony is every- 
where present; hence God is everywhere present. Shaftes- 
bury conceives the ‘‘antient cause’ to be in every place 
and void. 


Conclusion and Summary. The most outstanding con- 
clusion to be derived from a general survey of the parallel 
themes in Schiller and Shaftesbury is that their similarities 
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lie more on the emotional than on the intellectual side. 
There are, for instance, several themes which are broadly 
comparable as general principles, or as doctrines, but in 
which the intellectual support is entirely different. In 
several of his contentions Schiller has a subject which 
might conceivably appeal to Shaftesbury or to Plato, but 
he attempts to dignify his discussion by having recourse to 
an elaborate psychology, partly of his own invention and 
partly modeled upon the accepted views of his recognized 
contemporaries. It is generally true, therefore, that 
Shaftesbury’s beliefs are in the nature of conclusions, while 
Schiller’s, on the other hand, take the form of conclusions 
inferred from cautious premises. Furthermore, in Schiller 
there is at times a curious line of demarcation between what 
he liked to believe and what he was compelled to accept as 
true because of his respect for wholly intellectual judg- 
ments. The reason why Shaftesbury, the realist and the 
physicist of ethics, and Schiller, the idealist and the meta- 
physicist of ethics, come into such close touch in the chief of 
their cardinal doctrines, is, then actually not so hard to ex- 
plain, for Shaftesbury was content to develop only those 
themes which were agreeable to his ideas of harmony and 
inherent goodness, and Schiller, when too conscious of the 
jarring inconsequencies of life, retreated from them into his 
realm of idealism, there to find the encouragement which 
his environment could not offer. There is also, in effect, a 
good deal in Shaftesbury which seems nothing more than a 
“retreat from reality,’’ although this is not attained by 
postulating ideal circumstances, but merely by shutting 
out part of the facts of experience. 

The tendency to seek harmony in all the varied manifes- 
tations of life and art is unquestionably the point at which 
there is the largest amount of convergence in both authors. 
From the doctrine of the harmony of the universe to that 
of the harmonized individual is but a step and both Shaftes- 
bury and Schiller pass readily from one to the other. 

That moral beauty, meaning the perfection of the indi- 
vidual and the completest expression of humanity in him, 
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stands highest in the scale of aesthetics is similarly held by 
both, and this principle is in the closest accord with the doc- 
trine of harmony, since absolute harmony is perfection and, 
on the aesthetic side, active, creative beauty is put highest. 

Perception of the moral, then, because the character 
under ideal conditions is thoroughly at one with itself, takes 
place without debate. It is immediate because it is un- 
hampered. Schiller, it will be remembered from the Kallias 
Letters, gets at this question from his definition of beauty, 
‘a freedom in the appearance,” that is, an act is beautiful 
only when it seems to determine itself; it is hardly necessary, 
however, for Shaftesbury to have recourse to such a round- 
about approach since, as he naively conceives it, merely 
seeing the beautiful and the good is sufficient reason for 
embracing them. 

Intellectual achievement, likewise, is accorded a place 
of honor by both writers. Shaftesbury requires, to be sure, 
a very modest kind of intellectual prowess, and he prescribes 
very definite limits within which it may be used and outside 
of which it becomes mere pedantry. Schiller praises it, 
though with less reservation, and, judging from his formal 
statements, he is willing to play the obscurantist in its 
favor. 

Moral education through art bulks large in the concern 
of both writers. Shaftesbury, of course, knows nothing of 
Schiller’s elaborate excursions into metaphysics in search 
for reasons for the close relations between art and morality; 
but both Schiller and Shaftesbury stand upon a similar 
platform in maintaining that the artist is helped by his art 
and a proper understanding of its principles, and both desire 
a further application of art training towards morality. 

Conventional religion both authors dislike. It is Shaftes- 
bury, however, who dilates upon its evils more completely, 
while Schiller thinks true religion misunderstood and the 
irrevelant aspects emphasized. 

Similarly, all confusion, irregularity, disharmony, force, 
and coercion are utterly distasteful to their thought, and 
they take every means to avoid them. 
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The chief divergence in the teachings of Schiller and 
Shaftesbury centres around the doctrine of utility. Shaftes- 
bury stands frankly for virtue because it is the good of the 
individual and of the race, while Schiller specifies that it is 
the higher spiritual good which virtue achieves. This 
division of doctrine may serve further to explain why the 
‘‘virtuoso’’ and the ‘‘beautiful soul,’’ considered merely 
in their outward manifestations, have so little in common; 
in fact, it is largely by inference that the one appears in a 
just sense to be the analogue of the other. In fine, here as 
elsewhere, it is in the spirit rather than in the letter that 
Schiller and Shaftesbury stand in substantial agreement. 


ALLAN L. CARTER. 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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LecTURES ON Mopern IpEALiIsmM. By Josiah Royce. Yale 

University Press, New Haven, 1919. Pp. xi, 266. 

This forceful volume, revised for publication under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Jacob Loewenberg, is announced as “heading the list” 
of Professor Royce’s posthumous works. It consists of lectures 
delivered at Johns Hopkins University in 1906, under the title 
“Aspects of Post-Kantian Idealism.” Very justly do its pub- 
lishers say that it fills a genuine need in philosophical literature; 
that the idealistic doctrines of the self, the social order, nature and 
the Absolute are here presented with that power, clearness, and 
adequacy which Josiah Royce alone could summon to such a task. 
The reader is held to continuous admiration that so much could 
be accomplished within the brief compass of ten lectures, and 
that such clearness could be maintained when dealing thoroughly 
and fundamentally with matters usually so difficult. 

Professor Royce is surveying a field covered by many text- 
books, as well as by his own previous volume on The Spirit of 
Modern Philosophy; but he is doing so with a different purpose. 
Here he presupposes that type of knowledge on the part of his 
reader. ‘In vain do we look,’”’ says Dr. Loewenberg, ‘‘for the 
hackneyed themes of a hundred histories of philosophy.” The 
discussion addresses itself at once, then, to the more significant 
and vital problems, and easily surpasses in range and depth that 
which the books of the other type contain. To the advancing 
student of philosophical matters it must be a volume of very 
genuine service. 

The first two lectures are given to Kant’s conception of knowl- 
edge and the forces that tended to modify it. Here the large 
significance of Kant’s viewpoint is first brought out in connection 
with the argument for the deduction of the categories. Then we 
are shown that ‘“ Kant had a very singular power of holding his 
judgment suspended regarding matters that almost any disciple 
of Kant is at once tempted to decide, and to decide in a way that 
leads to a modification of the Kantian doctrines.” This sugges- 
tion is worked out in such wise as to make luminously clear the 
rise of the issues concerning the interpretation of Kantianism. 
The student can see why Kant remained a Kantian; but he can 
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see also with special clearness the necessity that was laid upon 
Fichte to regard him as a half-philosopher. 

The third lecture moves into a study of Schelling, which con- 
tinues until the close of the fifth. The rich suggestiveness of this 
thinker is skillfully exploited to display the manifold motives 
which were working in the idealism of that period. Thus the 
Kantian conception of the self is brought into connection with a 
conception of the Absolute which, owing something to the mysti- 
cism of Spinoza and of the Hindus, yet undertakes to develop 
also the more characteristic factors of Western thought. ‘The 
new doctrine was never meant to be any mere revival of mysti- 
cism. I tried to suggest its spirit by calling its religion a synthesis 
of mystical and rationalistic motives. What I now add is that 
these rationalistic motives were dialectical, largely because of the 
stress which these thinkers laid upon the active element in thought, 
in truth, and in reality” (p. 86). Indeed, Professor Royce re- 
peatedly urges that these “‘absolutists’” had much of the spirit 
of pragmatism within them, just as he eventually points out 
that recent pragmatism is an offshoot of the Kantian and post- 
Kantian insight. Concerning Schelling, after explaining the 
significance which he found in the dialectical method, and ex- 
pounding the problem, viewpoint, and something of the course of 
thought in the Philosophy of Nature, Professor Royce develops 
rather more fully the teaching of the Transcendental Idealism. 
One important thing touched upon is Schelling’s emphasis upon 
the social implications of selfhood. ‘The sense of this doctrine, 
which Schelling derived from Fichte, and which he expresses with 
the greatest definiteness, is the same as that which with regard 
to recent investigations Professor J. M. Baldwin and I have 
emphasized”’ (p. 127). 

Of the four lectures devoted to Hegel three are given to the 
Phenomenology; and I know of nothing in our literature which is 
likely to be so serviceable in opening up to the student the mean- 
ing and importance of this difficult classic. Professor Royce’s 
students had already spread the report of his splendid skill in 
interpreting Hegel through this work; and it is a matter of pro- 
found congratulation that some of the results of that skill are 
thus preserved for the benefit of all readers. One suggestion 
alone, that Weligeist might be translated as Everyman, throws a 
flood of light. The ninth lecture, which deals with Hegel’s 
mature system, studies this chiefly in its relation to the Phenomen- 
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ology. Particularly important here is the discussion (pp. 223-225) 
of the maxim that Alles Wirkliche ist Verniinftig, and its distinc- 
tion from fatalistic determinism; and of the kindred question 
concerning the sense in which a relative irrationality enters into 
Hegel’s world. 

A concluding lecture deals with the iater fortunes of idealism 
and its present position. Here the significance of the reaction 
against idealism is interpreted, and a highly interesting discussion 
is given of the value of those individual variations of philosophical 
opinion, so characteristic of the present time. While displaying 
the utmost breadth of sympathetic consideration, Professor 
Royce strives to overrule all these in general, and the followers of 
Schopenhauer and of William James in particular, to the greater 
glory of that ideal of systematic consistency which modern Ideal- 
ism has been endeavoring to state. 

The work of the editor has been so well done that it is nowhere 
in evidence. The main criticism upon the entire volume is that 
one could wish it had been before the philosophical public at 
least ten years ago. 

E. L. Hinman. 

University of Nebraska. 


REMINISCENCES OF LEO NICOLAYEVITCH TotstTor. By Maxim 
Gorky. Translated from the Russian by S. S. Koteliansky 
and L. Woolf. Richmond: The Hogarth Press, 1920. Pp. 
71. Price, 5s. net. 

These fragmentary reminiscences of Tolstoy are of the highest 
biographical importance, and Tolstoy, who in earlier biographies 
is dim and cloud-like, is illuminated by the ardent candour of his 
biographer. The fierce light is so searching that the eye shrinks, 
and yet Gorky begins and ends on a note of wonder, for ‘‘the 
man was Godlike” ;—perhaps a kind of Russian god in their 
amazing folk-lore “not very majestic, but more cunning than all 
the other gods.” 

The ethical teaching of Tolstoy in his later years when a dis- 
turbance of his relations towards every aspect of human life 
becomes evident, is explained by Gorky’s portraiture of the man. 
The Manichee in Tolstoy that wrote the Kreutzer Sonata is 
illustrated by some significant details. ‘‘Woman, in my opin- 
ion,” says Gorky, “he regards with implacable hostility, and 
loves to punish her. It is the hostility of the male who has not 
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succeeded in getting all the pleasure he could, or it is the hostility 
of the spirit against the degrading impulses of the flesh. But it 
is hostility, and cold.’”’ It is the expression of some complex, 
some suppression, as is evident from the disconcerting fact of his 
coarseness, so frequently mentioned by Gorky. ‘From the 
ordinary point of view, what he said was a string of indecent 
words,” is a sentence that will surprise some readers of Gorky, 
who is not restrained by unnecessary conventions. Yet Gorky, 
the author of The Lower Depths, was hurt and offended. 

The same intolerable light is turned upon Tolstoy’s preoccupa- 
tion with religion. The thought of God, Gorky says “incessantly 
gnaws at him,” as if this divine concern were a mere irritation. 
Tolstoy bulks so large against the skies that Gorky even envisages 
Tolstoy and his deity as having the relation of ‘‘two bears in one 
den.”’ Of Christ he speaks with no spark of feeling, and though 
“‘at times he admires him, he hardly loves him.”’ “It is as though 
he were uneasy: if Christ came to a Russian village, the girls 
might laugh at him.” So he transferred his enthusiasm to 
Buddha, and recommends the Buddhist writings. 

It is curious that in spite of Tolstoy’s central teaching of non- 
resistance and forgiveness the man was essentially the Russian 
land-owner, despotic on his own estate. What he had to give, 
he gave despotically. The instinct of the dominating class was 
still strong in him in spite of the vapour of universal forgiveness, 
and loving one’s neighbour, in which his later life was hidden. 
If anyone contradicted him “suddenly, under his peasant’s beard, 
under his democratic blouse, there would rise the old Russian 
barin,”’ and he bore down upon the Tolstoyans unmercifully if 
they disputed his theories, until, as Gorky says ‘‘their noses be- 
came blue with intolerable cold.” 

““What he himself did not need, he gave to people as though 
they were beggars; he liked to compel them, to compel them to 
read, walk, be vegetarians, love the peasants, and believe in the 
infallibility of the rational religious reflections of Leo Tolstoy.” 
His final flight, just before his death, seemed to Gorky a sensa- 
tional act to force the public conscience to bend to his personality, 
the madness of a pillar saint bent on dazzling the world with the 
glory of righteous blood, thus converting his life into the “saintly 
life of our blessed father, boyard Leo,”’ with the despotic intention 
of increasing the influence of his religious ideas, the weight of his 
teaching. Yet even in Gorky’s letter, written in the white heat 
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of his resentment at the “going away”’ from Yasnaya Polyana, 

there is, above all, admiration and wonder at the ‘‘old magician, 

scattering about him the living seeds of indomitable thoughts.” 
M. J. 


London, England. 


INTERNATIONAL Pouitics. By C. Delisle Burns. London: 

Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1920. Pp. x, 189. Price, 5s. net. 

Mr. Burns has written an extraordinarily interesting and 
personal book in the guise of a handbook in which the chief 
problems arising from the contract between different governments 
and peoples are illustrated. 

The scheme of treatment summarises the governing principle 
in international politics, the Great Power system, and the dis- 
tinction between different kinds of states and governments. 
Differences in culture among states are then analysed, and we are 
next led to the relation between minor states and parts of states 
by industrialised countries and the exploitation of territories 
inhabited by native races. Attention is then turned to diplomacy 
which has been evolved for foreign politics, and to later stages 
of international organisation, such as the League of Nations; 
but of this organ he speaks critically, for “ much of what is usually 
meant by a League of Nations remains in the region of the unreal- 
ised ideal.” The original connections of the League, established 
under Peace Treaties which “contain evidences of vindictiveness, 
primitive jealousy and political incompetence have been detri- 
mental to its prestige, and the problem arises whether the treaties 
will damn the League; or the League redeem the Treaties.” His 
last word is, however, that the League is a fact which is new enough 
to be left for the present at least uncondemned. 

As might be expected, among the wealth of material, Mr. 
Burns, who is a master of lucid statement, has chosen some very 
significant and unforgettable examples to illustrate his problems, 
relying on the fact that the need of the general public and even 
of some statesmen appears to be “not so much inculcation of a 
Gospel as instruction in an alphabet.’’ Readers who follow him 
from Alpha to Omega will find the book a text book in the sense 
that it is a compact, well-arranged synopsis of international 
problems, brought up to date, but with none of the colourless 
neutrality characteristic of text books. ‘‘The plan is to give 
definite instances of these problems and not to discuss theory,” 
Vol. XXXI—No. 2. 8 
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is the promise upon the wrapper; actually the instances, chosen 
and set by Mr. Burns are as expressive as a discussion, for (as 
he admits in the introduction) a certain very definite attitude has 
been adopted and certain very definite conclusions are implied in 
regard to some issues. There is no mistake about his attitude; 
war is to him altogether an evil institution, and a useless and 
cumbrous political method, but hitherto the commodities of the 
world have been more truly international than are the minds of 
men; and it is clearly indicated that the interest of all nations is 
not to be found by the ancient process of each seeking its own. 
We are now standing at the beginning of a new period, able, if 
the desire is strong enough to transform the situation. Jf the 
desire is strony enough—but that is the key to the problem. There 
are, of course, many who desire to leave the world better than 
they found it, and they know the common life of men will not 
advance in happiness so long as national war and private greed 
are so prominent as they are now. ‘“‘Idealists they may be called. 
Idealists,’”’ Mr. Burns writes, ‘‘are the salt of the earth; but the 
salt is still in the salt-cellar, it has not been put into the eatables, 
and salt is after all for seasoning, not for snaring birds, as some 
politicians seem to suppose.”’ The problem, therefore, is to make 
ideals effective, and to induce idealists to act in financial, com- 
mercial, and administrative affairs. The creation of the inter- 
national mind and the organisation of international action in 
every sphere, governmental and voluntary, is therefore the great- 
est need of the world to-day. N. C. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


CHAOS AND ORDER IN INDUsTRY. By G. D. H. Cole. London: Methuen 
and Co., Ltd., 1920. Pp. viii, 292. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 

We are actively conscious of industry today because of the interruptions 
—strikes—in its normal working, and as consumers and users, we have 
direct experience of the results of chaos in industry. The ordinary man 
realises that unless the chaos is converted into order, the future will hold 
for him, not merely occasional discomforts and disturbances, but perhaps 
the dissolution of the society on which the realisation of his personal de- 
sires depends. Thus far the majority of intelligent persons have got. 
They are conscious of industry, and some are even curious about the mo- 
tives and capacity of the parties in the industrial conflict, but the highly 
technical nature of some industrial problems, the remoteness of the Trades 
Union organisation from the purview of the intelligenzia baffle the inquirer. 
To such, Mr. Cole is a guide, throwing his clear dry light in dark places. 
Industrial disturbances are seen not as mere random ebullitions, but as 
symptoms of fundamental causes of unrest in the economic system. 

The present problem is the readjustment of industry, and according to 
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Mr. Cole and his school, the lessening of the authority and functions of 
capitalism and the increasing of the functions and economic power of the 
working class. If it cannot be so transformed, the capitalist system will, 
he believes, go to pieces, ‘‘not perhaps this year, but next year or the year 
after, or at least within the next decade.” An interim measure, such as 
the Whitley Councils—joint standing industrial councils representing 
employers and employed,—is a harmless piece of machinery at best (p. 118 
& ff.) and does not affect Mr. Cole’s stumbling-block, which is the final 
and exclusive control of the employer over the way in which he runs his 
business. ‘‘The general opinion of the Labour world is that the Whitley 
Report can safely be ignored.’ 

The moral of this failure is that there is no way out of the industrial 
deadlock by the creation of such joint bodies for negotiation. The way 
out is, with Mr. Cole and a small but influential school, the establishment 
of guilds and a “gradual encroachment,’”’ by means of shop stewards, 
committees, works committees, and so on, upon the control of industry 
until the functions of industrial management are gradually transferred to 
the Workers’ organisations. The case for guilds has been put in various 
forms by prominent guildsmen, but the extent and character of its influ- 
ence since about 1915 has not been sufficiently realised, and Mr. Cole 
gives some interesting instances of its driving force. It would obviously 
be no easy matter to change over from production for profit, to production 
for use under democratic control, but the main value of Mr. Cole’s book 
is its practical application of guild principles to the conditions of the great 
industries with which he is familiar. M. J. 


CREATIVE REVOLUTION: a study of Communist Ergatocracy. By Eden 
and Cedar Paul. London: G. Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1920. Pp. 224. 
Price, 8s. 6d. 

Creative Revolution is a defence of the Bolshevist revolution dedicated 
appropriately to Lenin. The author’s view is that the dictatorship of 
the proletariat is a necessary transitional stage to the millenium, when 
class shall have been abolished once for all, and we shall be in full enjoy- 
ment of pure ergatocracy—“‘the administration of the workers, for the 
workers, by the workers; since all except the immature, the retired, and 
the incapacitated, will then be active workers, there will be no class rule.” 
The dictatorship, we are glad to read is no more than a transient and 
necessary evil. Ergatocracy is not already in being in Russia (in spite 
of passages in which they claim to see ergatocracy ‘triumphant in Russia’) 
for Russia is still obviously in the acute stage of dictatorship, though it 
appears to be rather a dictatorship of a single mind, Lenin’s, than of the 
proletariat. This is a necessary stage, according to the authors, turning 
to England, in development from Parliamentary democracy to communistic 
ergatocracy, thus replacing the ‘‘camouflaged oligarchy of the bourgeois.” 
Lenin, though not a greater mind than Marx, lives in more plastic times, 
and is therefore able to “‘find an artist’s self-expression and to delight the 
artistic sensibilities of all true revolutionists as archetype of the creative 
revolutionists in action.’”” We cannot help thinking that the potter’s 
hand has shaken. 

Revolution envisaged as a transcendental creative act wherein the 
animate stuff of the social organism is remodelled, appears again and again 
as the writers’ inspiration. And this mystic attitude towards the liberat- 
ing effect of the Revolution is reinforced by the later teaching of Freud 
and Bergson. The receipt of the author’s political attitude is contained 
in the bibliography. 
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The book is interesting as illustrating the attitude of the advanced wing 
of the intellectuals and it is probably true that the tame labour battalions 
are dwindling and the ‘wild men’ are becoming inevasingly numerous. 
It emphasises also the close parallel to the soviet system in the Shop- 
steward movement, in which the authors see the organ for bringing 
about the revolution. 


Kart Marx on VALUE. By J. W. Scott, D. Phil. London: A. & C. Black, 

Ltd., 1920. Pp. viii, 54. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 

Professor Scott, the author of Syndicalism & Philosophic Realism, deals 
in the short study with the fallacy underlying Marx’s theory of value, 
promising to return at some future time to his main teaching and hypothe- 
ses regarding capitalistic society. As is well known, Marx’s theory of 
exchange-value was that its measure is the amount of labour socially 
necessary for its production. 

Marx, after having defined exchange-value; and having raised the ques- 
tion ‘where does this mysterious power named exchange-value come from?’ 
proceeds to build upon his answer, which he assumes is the correct one. 
He builds as we know an entire economic system upon it, all without offer- 
ing the reader any test whereby he might try and see for himself whether 
it is the true answerorno. But actually, if value comes from labour alone, 
as in Marxian economics, it will vary with it. But it does not do so; the 
price of an article admittedly follows the total amount of capital requisite 
for the thing’s production. 

Does the whole teaching of Marx fall with the defective corner-stone 
which his ablest followers have so definitely abandoned? ‘‘Is there no 
truth at all hovering around Marx’s somewhat cumbrous mind as he works 
out a theory of value through so many hundred pages.”” What is left is 
that in some general sense of the term man lives by labour, and that we are 
all here to work, “but nothing that he has given will enable us to say of 
those who are obviously working, how much work they are doing,” and 
our one hope of success in settling these questions will be precisely on our 
ability to forget altogether the sort of abstract quantitative standards 
that Marx endeavoured to use. M. J. 


THE CONDITIONS OF THE WorRKING-CLAssS IN ENGLAND IN 1844. By 
Frederick Engels. Translated by F. K. Wischnewetzky. London: 
G. Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1920. Pp. xx, 298. Price, 5s. net. 

This reprint of Engels’ early work on English social conditions in 1844, 
first published in Germany a year later, is timely. The state of things 
described in the book and in the preface, belongs to the past; for since 
1844 (the middle years of the industrial revolution) England’s commercial 
progress has been so immense that the earlier status seems entirely primi- 
tive and unsignificant. Many of the crying abuses have disappeared, and 
the spirit of the book is Engels as a young, hot enthusiast of twenty-four 
believing in the imminence of revolution with the fervour of a Bakunin: 
“The war of the poor against the rich now carried on in detail and indirectly 
will become direct and universal,’”’ he prophesies, adding, “that it was too 
late for a peaceful solution.’”’ Engels, in 1892 (in the preface which is here 
reprinted) did not even at that time attempt to bring his book up to date, 
but considered it as of value as representing one of the embryonic phases 
of international socialism. The gulf between the power and progress of 
the organised unions to-day, and the condition of 1892, when the unskilled 
proletariat was just “beginning to shake off its torpid despair, and the 
skilled workers had already conquered their portion,” is —— 
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THE SLIPPERY SLOPE AND OTHER Papers. By W.A. Bailward. London: 

J. Murray, 1920. Pp. xiv, 236. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 

The late Lord Salisbury once advised those who wish to study foreign 
politics to do so upon large maps. Mr. Bailward is carrying his readers 
who wish to study the problem of poverty and its relief to a large-scale 
map and face-to-face with this detailed record, criticises very drastically 
modern democratic tendencies. He brings to his subject a practical 
knowledge of the working of the Poor Law and an adequate knowledge of 
the history of poverty. ‘‘The poor ye have always with you”’ is his 
refrain, and he brings sufficient evidence to show that even in the remoter 
periods of history much the same things were being said and done in regard 
to the problem of poverty as are being said and done at the present time. 
The great measures of unrestricted State relief have had from the earliest 
times a “monotonously disastrous character,” the device or dole announced 
as a new experiment is really an old failure. Pauperism is Mr. Bailward’s 
béle noir, a state of mind which is not necessarily connected with vice and 
drunkenness, but in its commonest form is ‘‘an indefinite weakening of the 
character, a dulling of the spirit, a sort of lowering of pitch.”” The pauper 
is not so much a poor person as a poor creature. Next to the increase of 
payment for labour, Mr. Bailward’s remedy is a growth of the spirit of 
self-maintenance and self-respect. In the early days of the 18th century, 
Defoe laid down the principle that the object of statesmanship is to enable 
men to live by their labour and to raise the poor out of their poverty. 
The only method is to induce them to raise themselves; and the mitigation 
of poverty by large and sweeping systems of material relief has been shown 
in the past to be delusive. J. EB. 


Gop AND Persona.ity: Being the Gifford Lectures delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen in the years 1918-1919. By Clement C. J. Webb. 
London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.; New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1918. Pp. 281. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 

This ‘First Course’ deals with Personality in God, and is to be followed 
by Personality in Man. Mr. Webb defends this order on the grounds:— 
(a) that the philosophical discussion of the nature of human Personality is 
posterior in time to, and largely the outcome of, the controversies about 
Personality in (not of) God in the Christian Church; and (b) that ‘ Per- 
sonality is not something which we observe in men; rather it is something 
which, though suggested to us by what we find in men, we perceive to be 
only imperfectly realized in them.” 

Out of this arises both the strength and the weakness of the book. Its 
strength in the wealth of historical material, both philosophical and theolog- 
ical, which Mr. Webb provides. And its weakness as shown by the 
steady descent from a mere placing of personality ‘‘in the class of what we 
may call ideals” ; to its corollary—the constant appeal when in intellectual 
difficulties to the deliverances of the “‘religious consciousness”’ (see e. g. 
pp. 180, 214.); and finally to a very obvious attempt (in the words Dr. 
Rashdall has applied to another thinker of this school) to keep on good 
terms both with the religious world which thinks of God as a Self and with 


that philosophical world which will have no God but the Absolute. 1 
A. E. H. 


Tue AcquisitivE Society. By R. H. Tawney, New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, Howe, 1920. Pp. 188. 


The acquisitive society in which we at present live is contrasted by the 
author with the functional society. The root difficulty with the acquisi- 
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tive society is held to be not that it does not produce enough, but rather 
that its very principle is a conception of industry which makes inequality 
and functionless incomes permanent. The idea of function “would elimi- 
nate the surpluses which are the subject of contention, and would make it 
evident that remuneration is based upon service, not upon chance or 
privilege or power to use opportunities to drive a hard bargain.’ Greater 
production will not produce peace unless there is justice. But the present 
order does not produce efficiently. It is more and more breaking down in 
its pretention to do the work of society. ‘‘The public cannot have it 
both ways. If it allows workmen to be treated as ‘hands’ it cannot claim 
the service of their wills and their brains.” 

The book is an extraordinarily clear statement of the present strife of 
principles which the more thoughtful are beginning to consider, not from 
the abstract merits of socialism and individualism, but from the practical 
point of view of a harmonious and efficient society. . aa. a 
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